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Ethics in Government as a Problem in 
Executive Management 


By ROBERT C. WOOD 


Assistant Professor of Government 
Harvard University 


I 


HENEVER a public official goes astray, a 

large audience runs at his heels. Dis- 

closures of misconduct and corruption 
fascinate both the general public and the pro- 
fessional student of government. No matter 
how frequently instances of misbehavior occur, 
each generates its own outburst of popular in- 
dignation and spate of expert commentary de- 
signed to prevent future wrongdoing. 

The public outcry is likely to have immedi- 
ate and decisive political effect. The Internal 
Revenue Service and Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation scandals, the mink coats, deep 
freezes, and five percenters, for example, set 
off a chain reaction which according to George 
H. Gallup conclusively determined the 1952 
elections. Charges of corruption reportedly 
figured decisively in the 1953 New Jersey ‘gu- 
bernatorial campaign. The recent housing 
scandals resulted in a shake-up extending to 
the far corners of the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration; they appear to have contributed 
directly to a congressional reorganization of 
the parent Housing and Home Finance Agency 
as well.§ 

The effect of scholarly analyses and prescrip- 
tions is less certain. Repetitiously, the revela- 
tions produce a bundle of literature, ranging 
from Sunday supplements to learned journals, 
devoted to suggesting reforms to eliminate mis- 
behavior in government. Yet few of these rec- 
ommendations have been officially adopted or, 


* The post-election poll of the American Institute of 
Public Opinion, dated January 20, 1953, as reported 
in The Washington Post, Jan. 21, 1953. 

* The New York Times, Nov. 5, 1953. 

* The Washington Post and Times-Herald, July 20, 


1954- 


to judge from the record, even seriously con- 
sidered. 

Possibly one reason for the unenthusiastic 
reception given these proposals is their truly 
radical nature. Most of the suggestions for re- 
form would involve major changes in our es- 
tablished customs or our governmental proc- 
esses. The extreme ones rest on the proposition 
that public and private ethics are inseparably 
intertwined. Accordingly, some witnesses ap- 
pearing before the Senate Subcommittee on 
Ethics in 1951 foresaw little improvement in 
government behavior until all our morals are 
uplifted. They proposed solving the old prob- 
lem of the double standard applied to political 
ethics and community ethics by somehow rais- 
ing all behavior to the ideal theoretically de- 
manded of the public service.* In their opinion 
society, not bureaucracy, was to blame for offi- 
cial wrongdoing. 

Others advance a more restricted version of 
the “up by the bootstraps” solution. They are 
content to purify bureaucracy and leave the 
rest of the community to fend for itself. Thus 
the Douglas Subcommittee itself gave only 
passing reference to legislative, judicial, and 
popular ethics, and emphasized the develop- 
ment of special standards for the public serv- 
ice.» The committee proposed to backstop its 
ethical pronouncements by classifying govern- 


* Establishment of a Commission on Ethics in Gov- 
ernment. Hearings before a Subcommittee to Study 
Senate Concurrent Resolution 2: of the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, United States Senate, Sed 
Cong., 1st sess., June 19-July 11, 1951 (U. 8. Govern 
ment Printing Office, 1951), pp. 577- 

* Ethical Standards in Government. Report of a Sub- 
committee of the Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare, United States Senate (U. 8. Government Printing 
Office, 1951), pp. 89 
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ment agencies according to their proclivity to 
misbehave and by tightening administrative 
regulations and statutory prohibitions accord- 
ingly. But it placed major reliance on the crea- 
tion of a commission of ethics to promulgate 
and monitor rules of behavior applicable al- 
most exclusively to administrative officials. 

Two other schools of reform take a more 
pragmatic approach. The politically oriented 
argue, with the late Senator Tobey, that cor- 
ruption is the inevitable result of one-party 
rule for too long a time. Essentially, they ac- 
cept Lord Acton’s analysis of the corrupting 
effects of power and believe that only if Demo- 
crats and Republicans succeed each other at 
fairly regular intervals can we expect honest 
administration of our public affairs. 

The second so-called practical approach de- 
rives from public administration circles and 
would substitute a corrective secular trend for 
a purifying cycle of party competition. The 
burden of this analysis, as set forth by authori- 
ties like Keith Callard, is that corruption of 
public personnel in the United States is a by- 
product of existing procedures for their selec- 
tion and employment. In their view, the elimi- 
nation of irregularities depends upon profes- 
sionalization of the bureaucracy.* Their ideal 
is usually the British civil service; their means 
are the development of a responsible adminis- 
trative class, loyal to its fellows and its craft. 
This “professionalization” can be accelerated 
by all sorts of incentives and special dispensa- 
tions—honors, medals, bonuses, and awards— 
to make the career man feel secure and proud, 


*Keith Callard, “On the Ethics of Civil Servants in 
Great Britain and North America,” in C. J. Friedrich 
and J. K. Galbraith, eds., Public Policy, A Yearbook of 
the Graduate School of Public Administration, Har- 
vard University, 1953 (Graduate School of Public Ad- 
ministration, 1953), pp. 134-56. Callard is among the 
most forthright of those who advocate this sort of 
solution, In my judgment, the following accept sub- 
stantial portions of the philosophy: Paul H. Appleby, 
Morality and Administration in Democratic Govern- 
ment (Louisiana State University Press, 1952), pp. 26:1; 
George A. Graham, Morality in American Politics (Ran- 
dom House, 1952), pp. $37; a number of the authors 
of articles in the March, 1952, issue of The Annals of 
the American Academy of Political and Social Science, 
titled “Ethical Standards in American Public Life”; 
and, to a lesser extent, Herbert Emmerich, “A Scandal 
in Utopia,” 12 Public Administration Review 1-9 (Win- 
ter, 195%). 


but until “some degree of professional auton- 
omy” is allowed, little advance in ethics can be 
expected." 

Without commenting on the relative merits 
or feasibilities of these programs, or disparag- 
ing them in any way, one common character- 
istic should be noted: they are all long-run so- 
lutions. We are not going to improve either 
community or bureaucratic ethics overnight; 
nor are we, by current indications, progressing 
very rapidly in the development of the career 
civil service. Even the political solution must 
rely on sporadic house cleanings, for neither 
party has demonstrated a monopoly on virtue. 
If these are the only weapons in our armory, 
we shall have to resign ourselves to a number 
of years of repeated scandals until we progress 
painfully into our administrative Utopia or, 
what is more likely, and impracticable, accept 
the philosophy of the moral cynic. Even if we 
grant the soundness of any or all of these sug- 
gested reforms, we need to take some steps 
to deal with the immediate situation and the 
immediate public agitation. 


ne thing which might be done, to use an 
O old-saw phrase, is “to return to the Consti- 
tution,” in the sense that it sets guidelines for 
administrative procedures, Article II, Section 
3, provides that the President “take care that 
the laws be faithfully executed,” and most state 
Constitutions vest similar responsibility in the 
office of the Governor. Early constitutional in- 
terpretations, at least so far as the federal gov- 
ernment is concerned, defined this responsibil- 
ity principally in terms of the establishment 
and maintenance of proper standards of per- 
sonnel conduct.* Over the years, the federal 
provision and its counterparts in other levels 
of government and for other public executives 
have lost a good part of their original meaning. 
Today faithful execution seems to imply pri- 
marily notions of scientific managerial control, 
special staff facilities, and professional recruit- 


* Callard, op. cit., p. 156. 

* Edward S. Corwin, The President; Office and Pow- 
ers, 1787-1948 (New York University Press, 1948), ch. 
III, Specific reference is made on pp. 9% and 101 to 
the opinion of Attorney General Wirt, in 1823, and 
the judgment of the lower courts in Kendall v. U. S. 
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ment and training techniques. For most public 
administrators the emphasis has become “ex- 
pert management” or “competent manage- 
ment.” Efficiency and economy have tended to 
supplant the early definition of faithful exe- 
cution, and to bury it under the managerial 
paraphernalia of the twentieth century. 

An initial attack on the problem of corrup- 
tion might well begin with the resurrection of 
the old principle that public officials have the 
duty to make sure their ernployees are honest 
as well as efficient and competent. It seems time 
to recall that public irregularities are by and 
large administrative phenomena, and that cor- 
ruption is a proper subject for organizational 
and managerial analysis in the limited sense of 
those words. Administrators, under the law 
and in the view of the public, must assure the 
integrity of their subordinates. In common rea- 
son, they should have the means to discharge 
this responsibility. 

What kind of procedures and arrangements 
do administrators need if the iaithful execu- 
tion of the laws is to retain its normative 
flavor? Obviously, all or most of the control 
devices installed during the last fifty years are 
helpful. Published rules and regulations for 
personal conduct, augmented by sensible in- 
service training programs, educate and inform 
public officials and often enable them to dis- 
pose courteously of otherwise embarrassing 
situations. They help to take the pressure off 
employees in agencies where awards, decisions, 
and procurement and loan activities increase 
opportunities for misconduct. Similarly, care- 
ful recruitment procedures screen out unde- 
sirables and improve the caliber of personnel. 
Internal audits verify financial transactions 
and fix individual accountability. The budget 
process, program inspections, management 
surveys, reporting, and review systems fre- 
quently result in detecting patterns of system- 
atic deficiencies and are useful in evaluating 
individual performance. A tight hierarchy 
within a public agency, in which the top offi- 
cial appoints his subordinates directly and 
delegates functions explicitly and precisely, in- 
creases the surety against wrongdoing. 

Just as obviously, however, neither in prac- 
tice nor in logic are these staff arrangements 
and internal procedures sufficient. Rules of be- 
havior are not self-enforcing; the most com- 


prehensive audit system cannot detect irregu- 
larities not evident in financial records. Budget 
reviews and inspection and reporting systems 
tend to become routine and cursory. And in 
any event they will not uncover instances of 
outside collusion, and should not be expected 
to, since they have been designed primarily for 
other objectives. Their effectiveness in reduc- 
ing misconduct and promoting honesty is 
strictly a by-product of their major purposes. 

What the government executive really needs 
to assure the integrity of his personnel are de- 
vices especially established for that purpose. 
He needs arrangements which are expertly de- 
signed to enable him to discharge this portion 
of his executive responsibility. He needs them; 
so do his employees, if their reputations are to 
be protected against malicious informers and 
idle gossips; and so does the public if it is to 
have confidence in the public service. Such ar- 
rangements exist, but they are neither gen- 
erally recognized nor apparently very respecta- 
ble in the literature of pubic administration. 
They are, quite simply, the systematic employ- 
ment of administrative investigatory facilities. 


Ill 


NVESTIGATORY facilities are bad words in this 

country. It is important, however, to know 
exactly what they are and what they are not, 
and what they do and do not do, when prop- 
erly constituted, before judging their utility. 

Essentially, administrative investigatory fa- 
cilities are staff devices that provide an execu- 
tive with information about the personal con- 
duct of his employees. They are control units 
that take their place alongside other staff units, 
with the specific function of reporting to the 
executive, protecting him against the derelic- 
tions of his subordinates, and assuring the 
compliance of personnel with applicable law, 
administrative regulations, and generally ac- 
cepted ethical standards. They have the fur- 
ther function of safeguarding the reputation of 
employees by enabling administrators to de- 
termine quickly and conclusively the validity 
of allegations and exposing unfounded dero- 
gations. By their very existence, they help sus- 
tain the good name of the agency. 

The point of departure for an effective in- 
vestigatory program is the establishment of 
sensible and reasonably specific rules of con- 
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duct for the agency.* Although in most in- 
stances agency heads can depend on their 
subordinates to exercise common sense and 
normal discretion, comprehensive and intelli- 
gible rules of conduct highlight the sensitive 
areas in public programs and offer an effective 
way for the front office to “set the tone,” in 
Herbert Emmerich’s words, “of any adminis- 
tration.” They provide a clear, written stand- 
ard to instruct the unthinking or careless em- 
ployee and to provide an equitable basis for 
taking disciplinary action where necessary. 
While the development of these rules is some- 
times scorned as the embodiment of adminis- 
trative puritanism, they enable the executive 
to say explicitly what conduct he expects from 
his staff in the grey area where temptations are 
likely to be strong. As a minimum, rules of 
conduct should offer guides to the types of out- 
side employment that are acceptable and to the 
point at which the proper play of social ameni- 
ties leaves off and the improper acceptance of 
gratuities begins. Each public agency needs to 
prepare its own rules, for each has its particu- 
lar problems of ethics. 

Given these ground rules, by far the most 
important task of an investigatory facility, and 
the one consuming the bulk of its staff time, is 
following up on complaints that the adminis- 
trator receives from the public or his own em- 
ployees, Almost every administrator has a flow 
of accusations, rumors, and bits of gossip across 
his desk in the course of his day-to-day work. 
When he lacks a competent investigatory staff, 
he must ignore these complaints, try to evalu- 
ate them without first-hand knowledge, place 
them in the hands of assistants who are at most 
intelligent amateurs, or turn them over to a 
law-enforcement agency. Under any of these 
procedures, he fails to carry out his executive 
responsibility. 

A secondary service is the review of particu- 
larly sensitive activities within the agency on 
the investigatory unit's own initiative. From 
such periodic checks, the unit can assist in the 
development of preventive procedures and 
work systems which speed the detection of mis- 
conduct. In company with management and 


*For an analysis of the utility of rules of conduct, 
see Phillip Monypenny, “A Code of Ethics as a Means 
of Controlling Administrative Conduct,” 13 Public 
Administration Review 184-7 (Summer, 195§). 


budgetary personnel, the investigatory staff ef- 
fect better executive control. A properly estab- 
lished facility will usually initiate all person- 
nel investigations within an organization, 
except such special-purpose investigations as 
security checks in the federal government, and 
will complete those within the range of ad- 
ministrative sanction. Where criminal viola- 
tions are detected, law-enforcement agencies 
are usually called in to complete the case. The 
administrative unit participates, however, to 
the degree necessary to protect its chief, and by 
reporting directly only to him it makes sure 
that he controls the investigation to the limit 
of his discretion. 

A few examples drawn from federal experi- 
ence may indicate more clearly the general 
usefulness of these facilities at all levels of 
United States government. In perhaps the most 
celebrated of the recent scandals, those involv- 
ing the Bureau of Internal Revenue, the brib- 
ery and collusion disclosed by congressional 
investigations were precisely of a nature with 
which a properly functioning investigatory 
unit is equipped to deal. As the King Subcom- 
mittee observed: 


One pattern of evidence runs through all the cor- 
ruption cases... . A revenue officer who derives 
profit from abuse of his office always ends up with 
an embarrassing surplus of money for which he 
cannot account. Either he spends it on a scale of 
living inexplicable for one in his income bracket, 
or he accumulates property resulting in an unac- 
countable growth in net worth. To conceal his mis- 
conduct he usually omits the illicit income from his 
personal income tax return, thus becoming a tax 
evader,! 


The subcommittee conducted its inquiry by 
the simple expedients of following tips, mak- 
ing net worth investigations, and auditing em- . 
ployees’ tax returns, with highly effective re- 
sults. Yet, during the period in which the cor- 
ruption was most widespread, the bureau's 
own self-policing program had failed to show 
any substantial record of accomplishment. Its 
failure, according to the Subcommittee Re- 


“Internal Revenue Investigation. Report to the 
Committee on Ways and Means, House of Representa- 
tives, by the Subcommittee on Administration of the 
Internal Revenue Laws (U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1952), Pp. 5- 
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port, stemmed from the improper organization 
and functioning of the investigatory program. 


Until 1951, ninety-five inspectors, known as Su- 
pervisors of Accounts and Collections, were charged 
with the responsibility of checking the efficiency 
and honesty of some thirty-one-thousand Bureau 
employees located in offices of Collectors. These 
Supervisors were instructed to accomplish their 
purposes by persuasion. They were not authorized 
to change operating procedures. Indeed, on many 
occasions Supervisors were threatened with repris- 
als where they offended the politically appointed 
Collectors of Internal Revenue whose conduct in 
office they were supposed to supervise. Reports and 
recommendations from Supervisors regarding the 


conditions in certain Collectors’ offices had for years, 


been buried in Bureau files unheeded.™ 


Not until October, 1951, when the bureau 
established an independent Inspection Service, 
was the basis laid for developing an effective 
self-policing system. The President's Reorgani- 
zation Plan No. 1 of 1952 completed the job by 
creating an Office of Assistant Commissioner 
for Inspection with direct access to the commis- 
sioner. The assistant commissioner now has 
full responsibility for assuring that employees 
adhere to proper standards of conduct, that 
irregularities are detected, and that personnel 
investigations are speedily conducted inde- 
pendent of the organizational unit involved.” 

If the remedy provided for the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue had been adopted through- 
out the executive branch, the federal govern 
ment might have been spared some serious 
headaches. The disclosures in early 1954 in the 
Federal Housing Authority revealed once 
again the sort of irregularities which an investi- 
gatory unit is tailor-made to uncover. One of 
the most striking illustrations, developed in 
Senate hearings, was the testimony that an off- 
cial whose record was alleged to include em- 
bezzlement, larcenies, and bogus checks, twice 
reported by the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion, had served for years and that neither re- 
port could even be found in the agency's files." 
In this case, the absence of systematic pro- 
cedures within the agency to receive and evalu- 

Ibid., p. 6. 

* Reorganization Plan No. 1 of 1952 (H. Doc. $27, 
82d Cong., 2d sess.). 

"The Washington Post and Times-Herald, July 20, 
1954- 


ate outside information and to alert the agency 
head to irregularities—essential functions of 
an administrative investigatory unit—appears 
to have negated the early work of the FBI. 

The Hoey Subcommittee’s investigations of 
influence in government procurement, popu- 
larly known as influence peddling and five 
percenters, involved as much, if not more, the 
victimizing of businessmen by persons outside 
the government as improper conduct on the 
part of public officials. Where improper activi- 
ties were carried on by federal employees, in 
many instances the persons involved appeared 
to be at the top of the agencies. But as in the 
case of the American Lithofold Corporation 
and the RFC, the names of Internal Revenue 
agents and employees of the RFC, the Air 
Force, and the Department of Labor cropped 
up repeatedly in congressional reports in con- 
nection with outside employment and activi- 
ties which seemed questionable.* Even in this 
difficult twilight zone where criminality may 
not be an issue but impropriety is, the exist- 
ence of effective arrangements to detect and re- 
port the conduct of the employees involved to 
the agency head would have served to correct a 
deteriorating situation before agency and per- 
sonal reputations were blackened. 


IV 


F THE cases just cited demonstrate the serv- 
I ices which investigatory staffs can properly 
perform, some comments are in order on the 
activities from which these staffs should be 
barred and the limits to their effectiveness. 

Investigatory facilities need not and should 
not be conceived as an underground adminis- 
trative octopus with informers in every unit of 
a public agency, holding every employee under 
close surveillance and reviewing every action 
within the establishment. Members of investi- 
gatory staffs should never be responsible for 
evaluating the results of their investigations or 
determining sanctions. In the context used 
here, such staffs are not substitutes for law-en- 
forcement agencies responsible for the pre- 
vention and detection of criminal acts outside 


“ American Lithofold Corp., William M. Boyle, Jr., 
Guy George Gabrielson. Interim Report of Committee 
on Expenditures in Executive Departments Made by 
Its Senate Permanent Subcommittee on Investigations, 
Pursuant to S. Res. 156 (U. 8. Government Printing 
Office, 1952), pp. 11-18. 
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or within their governments or for security 
programs. Their concern is with the strictly 
defined administrative irregularities which if 
unchecked breed criminal activities; their tech- 
niques are those of recognized detective work 
~interrogation, the examination of accounts, 
and occasional surveillance. Their approach is 
not all encompassing but rather selective and 
specialized, designed to avoid the blunderbuss 
efforts of amateurs working under pressure. 

Investigatory facilities are not effective in 
all situations and against all types of wrong- 
doing. For example, they are not useful in 
monitoring important regulatory activities in- 
volving discretionary judgment, and they are 
likely to be excessively expensive when em- 
ployed in the highly repetitive routine cases of 
benefit programs. But they do work well in the 
areas where most irregularities have occurred 
recently: in cases involving impropriety be- 
tween agency employees and agency clientele, 
in enforcement activities, and in procurement, 
lending, and property administration. 

Finally, no centralized system of investiga- 
tory facilities, authorized to operate through- 
out the entire executive branch of a govern- 
ment, should be established. These facilities 
belong properly to the operating agency heads, 
the responsible administrators, not to a single 
police chief. To be acceptable, investigatory 
facilities should be agency staff units with 
limited responsibility. No uniform pattern for 
these units should be applied throughout a 
government, since «taff qualifications and 
working methods vary according to the size 
and type of activities of an agency. Some agen- 
cies need a small unit reporting directly to the 
top executive; others need units at the lower 
echelons as well. But properly established and 
supervised investigatory facilities provide a 
sensible, reasonable arrangement for protect- 
ing the public service and the public from the 
wrongdoing of a few. 


Vv 


ne failure of administrative doctrine to 
the value of investigatory staffs 
probably stems from the instinctive distaste 
most Americans have for such institutions. We 
like to believe our associates are honest; and we 
generally dislike and distrust the policeman 
and the informer. The history of our investiga- 


tory and law-enforcement agencies, especially 
on the state and local levels, is not always re- 
assuring and abuses of authority are not un- 
known. The liberal dose of violence and of 
vigilance committees in our tradition operates 
to discourage reliance on investigatory organi- 
zations. 

However wholesale the motives for scholarly 
neglect may be, the results seem unfortunate. 
While a few organizations, such as New York 
City’s Department of Investigation and the in- 
spection service of the United States Post Of- 
fice Department, have records of substantial 
accomplishment, many public agencies in 
which improprieties frequently come to light 
have no investigatory staffs at all—to the detri- 
ment of their reputations and programs.'® 
Others maintain poorly functioning, incompe- 
tent organizations, manned by amateurs and 
frequently doing more harm than good. Gen- 
erally speaking, very few attempts have been 
made in our governments to determine the spe- 
cific agencies in which these units are needed, 
where they should be located in the adminis- 
trative hierarchy, and how they should be su- 
pervised.!¢ 

The consequences of this situation unhap- 
pily go beyond persistent and overt recurrences 
of wrongdoing and failure to prevent and de- 
tect irregularities before they become wide- 
spread. If we fail to establish small, effective, 


“Although the suggestions for investigatory facili- 
ties considered in this article are as applicable to 
state and local governments as to the federal govern- 
ment, few competent studies of their operations and 
potentialities at these levels seem to exist. An out- 
standing exception is Harold Seidman, Investigating 
Municipal Administration (Institute of Public Admin- 
istration, Columbia University, 1941), pp. 215, which 
traces the history of New York City’s Department of 
Investigation in detail and provocatively explores the 
general utility of administrative investigatory facilities. 

“ According to reports appearing in The Washing- 
ton Star on Sept. go and Oct. 1, 1954, and subsequent 
dates, The New York Times, Sept. 30, 1954, and else- 
where, the federal government has undertaken a re- 
view of existing procedures and arrangements within 
executive departments and agencies designed to detect 
and prevent acts of impropriety, unethical conduct, and 
other activities short of criminal violations. On the 
basis of these newspaper reports, it would appear that 
the new program incorporates many of the principles 
discussed in this article. It also seems evident from 
the editorial comment accompanying the press re- 
ports that many of the criticisms there advanced against 
the program are similar to those considered here. 
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and responsible investigatory units, less palat- 
able solutions, fundamentally foreign to 
American institutions and customs, are likely 
to be pressed upon us. If chief executives are 
not equipped with the means effectively to dis- 
charge their responsibilities, there are others 
willing and eager to assume them. There are 
proposals at all levels of government to vest 
complete authority for the detection of all 
types of misconduct in central law-enforce- 
ment agencies. Such arrangements have strong 
similarities to the “police state” which critics 
of administrative investigatory facilities seek 
to avoid, 

Alternatively, legislative bodies, aware of the 
political capital to be gained in catching the 
crooks, sometimes show more enthusiasm than 
competence in “helping” administrators go 
about their executive duties. Where no ar- 
rangements exist within the executive branches 
of our governments, legislative committees are 
encouraged to go beyond the scope of their es- 
tablished investigatory responsibilities and en- 
gage in gossip-mongering, with the objective 
of headlines rather than fact-finding for the 
purpose of law-making. Exaggeration, misrep- 
resentation, individual injustices, and political 
backbiting are not the only results of this prac- 
tice. More fundamentally, the independence 
of the chief executive is undermined under 
circumstances in which it is almost impossible 
for him to defend himself, for the crooks, often 
as not, are found to exist. 

Nor should we be dissuaded from working 
to increase the number of properly functioning 
investigatory facilities because they are some- 
times described as “gumshoe.” Such disdain is 
even less justifiable than distrust and fear. Be- 
hind the title and the emotion is the general 
argument that investigators are likely to be in- 
efficient or incompetent. It is alleged that they 
are frequently the sources of as much corrup- 
tion as they detect or, and this is worse, that 
they actually lower the morale and ethical 
standards of other personnel. 

This reasoning is contrary to fact. Investi- 
gators, like other personnel, can be trained for 
useful and rewarding careers. More appropri- 
ate qualifications have to be established, it is 
true, and civil service boards need to make pro- 
visions for proper standards and training. Re- 
cent experience with special police forces shows 
conclusively that these objectives can be at- 


tained. This experience also shows that corrup- 
tion within investigatory units can be effec 
tively handled—the techniques for “investi- 
gating the investigators” are well established. 
Public administrators, by study and applica- 
tion, have provided regularized means for mov- 
ing from patronage systems to professional per- 
sonnel administration and for making budget- 
ary and purchasing operations positive benefits 
rather than dictatorial techniques. They can 
also develop satisfactory investigatory units. 


VI 


o one familiar with the operations of in- 
vestigatory facilities supposes that they 
are the complete answer to the problem of 
public corruption. When compared with the 
more revolutionary proposals to reform our 
society, our politics, and our administrative 
profession, the proposal for the wider use of 
such facilities is modest and unheroic, Yet 
there seems to be more danger of underesti- 
mating the utility of competent staff organiza- 
tions of this nature than of developing them to 
excess. Even after all their potential misuses 
are explored, it is difficult to justify their al- 
most studied neglect in the literature of pub- 
lic administration. Once the layers of misin- 
formation and unfounded apprehension are 
peeled off, they appear as invaluable staff ad- 
juncts to the practicing administrator. A pub- 
lic official who does not provide himself with 
a “personal eye” when he can runs the risk of 
damage to his own career; he is also derelict in 
his duty, for the proposition that public office 
is a public trust—old as it is—remains the first 
charge of a responsible government servant. 
The great advantage of a proposal to ac- 
celerate the use of these facilities is that it can 
be immediately adopted and with immediate 
effect. While we wait for better men and better 
communities, we should try to catch the dis- 
honest among us. While we work for the pro- 
fessionalization of the entire bureaucracy, we 
should perfect at once critical staff units within 
our public agencies, Certainly, persistent reve- 
lations of corruption damage the development 
of American public administration too severely 
to allow us to be dilatory or complacent, When 
so much dynamite is involved for the political 
leader loyal to his party and the bureaucrat 
proud of his trade, even a holding action is 
worth while. 
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ou the United Nations and the United 
States technical assistance programs are 
giving increasing attention to the es- 
tablishment of training and research centers 
in public administration. In sponsoring these 
centers, such as the new Institute of Public 
Administration in the Philippines, those con- 
cerned with project priorities should be com- 
mended for supporting some projects with 
broad, long-term educational objectives rather 
than only those having immediate impact. 
American foreign aid administrators, responsi- 
ble to a Congress restive for early dividends, 
have not always been so sympathetic toward 
the idea of establishing public administration 
centers as at present. 

The public administration center at the Uni- 
versity of the Philippines, being established 
with the technical cooperation of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan and with financial support of 
the United States and Philippine governments, 
must perhaps be justified on faith at this point. 
Because of its long-term potential rather than 
prospective short-run returns, the new Insti- 
tute of Public Administration in Manila is a 
challenging experiment in technical coopera- 
tion. Established less than three years ago, it 
no doubt is too early to appraise and evaluate 
the institute's success, Nevertheless, there is evi- 
dence that out of the many-sided activities of 
the institute the United States has already re- 
ceived a substantial return on its financial con- 
tribution. There is every reason to believe that 
the institute's momentum will continue un- 
diminished for some time to come. If the hopes 
of those who planned and organized it are 
borne out, the momentum will not merely con- 
tinue, but will increase. 


Since similar institutes have been or are be- 
ing established in other countries, this article 
may be one of a prospective series of case 
studies. Given a literature dealing with the 
problems and programs of a number of such 
institutes, we may ultimately be in a position 
to generalize beyond the level of country illus- 
tration. 

Establishment of an institute of public ad- 
ministration in the Philippines was a natural 
response to a felt need. Many Filipino public 
administrators had been discussing this need 
in the late 1940's, and at least one draft mem- 
orandum on the subject had been circulating 
at the Cabinet level. The new republic had 
embarked upon its independent course after 
the war with most of the administrative equip- 
age customary in a Western democracy. For 
example, civil service, an executive budget, 
and national economic planning were part of 
the governmental apparatus. However, a so- 
phisticated observer could quickly see that in 
the Philippine environment, the apparatus was 
more a matter of form than of reality. Since 
there was no demand for abandonment, reed- 
ucation in its use seemed desirable. At the same 
time, recognizing the sad decline in the morale 
and integrity of the public service during the 
period of Japanese occupation, some Filipinos 
supported the institute idea because they felt 
it could promote improved ethics in the public 
service. While the organizers of the institute 
had distinct reservations about being able to 
satisfy all of these expectations, the widespread 
desire for such a public administration center 
boded well for its success. 

With the signing of the bilateral agreement 
between the United States and Philippine gov- 
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ernments whereby the Economic Corporation 
Administration program was extended to the 
Philippines, money became available with 
which to finance an institute of public admin- 
istration project. It was decided to establish the 
training center at the University of the Philip- 
pines under a private contract between that 
university and the University of Michigan. 
The contract was for a two and one-half year 
period beginning June 15, 1952, and has since 
been extended eighteen months, to June 15, 
1956. The United States government provided 
a substantial dollar contribution through the 
Mutual Security Agency (successor to ECA), 
while the Philippine government covered the 
local peso cost out of counterpart funds 
through the Philippine Council for United 
States Aid, Under the contract the initial per- 
sonnel were supplied by the University of 
Michigan with the University of the Philip- 
pines gradually taking over. 

The private contract form for the arrange- 
ment was chosen to secure the advantages of 
flexibility and “freedom from government red 
tape,” as well as to avoid the appearance of 
American governmental intervention. These 
objectives were achieved only to a limited de- 
gree. In practice, the contracting universities 
often felt thernselves so tied down by reporting 
and clearance procedures, and consequently 
ran into American and Philippine government 
bottlenecks so frustrating, that they wondered 
whether the term “private contract” was a 
misnomer. Instead of a relatively simple con- 
tractual arrangement between two universi- 
ties, two additional parties—the Mutual Se- 
curity Agency and the Philippine Council for 
United States Aid—were constantly in the act. 
Added to this was the factor of distance, always 
present in foreign aid operations. It was dis- 
covered on numerous issues that Uncle Sam 
had two minds—one in Washington and one 
at the foreign aid mission in Manila—and rec- 
oncilement of differences was not a matter 
of weeks but of months. Finally, it was dis- 
covered that there were those in the United 
States government service who were so politi- 
cally “sensitive” as to be unable to clear even 
the seemingly uncontroversial matters. An 
election in the United States in 1952 had a 
disrupting influence on institute development, 
and later on the Philippine election of 1953 


had a similar effect. All of this is to say that the 
form of a simple private contract does not 
make simple the task of establishing an insti- 
tute of public administration, at least where 
the governments of the two countries are in the 
background and providing finances. 

In discussing the program and problems of 
the Institute of Public Administration, it 
seems appropriate to deal first with the library 
and associated library services; second, with 
the educational program; third, with the re- 
search and consultation service activities; and 
finally, with the long-range prospects of the 
institute as a center for public administration 
research and training for the Philippines and 
Southeast Asia. 


I 


A= library of public administration ma- 
terials is the indispensable foundation for 
a sound educational and research program in 
public administration. In their initial report, 
the University of Michigan representatives 
stressed the crucial importance of assembling a 
special library of some ten thousand volumes 
and some twenty to thirty filing cases of verti- 
cal file materials around which the teaching, 
research, and service activities could revolve. 
This need had been aggravated in the Philip- 
pines because war destruction had practically 
denuded government departmental libraries 
and the national library, as well as the Univer- 
sity of the Philippines library. Furthermore, 
the great cost of books and the long delays in 
their transportation and customs clearance 
have forced Filipino students to rely more on 
borrowing from the library than upon per- 
sonal ownership of books. 

The University of Michigan undertook, by 
a special library contract, to select and deliver 
to Manila a first-rate collection of public ad- 
ministration books, documents, and ephemeral 
materials. Time being of the essence, a feature 
of the procurement arrangement was that the 
books were to be already cataloged on arrival. 
Accompanied by library cards, with library 
identification letters and numbers already as- 
signed, the books thus became available to 
library patrons the day they arrived in Manila. 

The library procurement contract worked 
very satisfactorily on the whole. There were, of 
course, initial problems of arranging for ad- 
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vance inspection by the United States General 
Services Administration and of securing ap- 
proval of parcel post mail rather than freight 
transportation. Our first shipment of high pri- 
ority books was by freight. We thought it had 
been lost, but it finally arrived six months after 
leaving Ann Arbor. Only four to five weeks 
were needed for parcel post shipments, which 
also seemed to avoid all the forwarding and 
handling charges associated with export and 
import of goods by freight across customs bar- 
riers. What at first seemed a serious problem of 
lost identification labels, which had been glued 
on book bindings, resolved itself amid laughter 
when it was discovered that the mammoth 
tropical cockroaches loved the Ann Arbor glue 
used for attaching the labels. A shift from 
glued labels to library call numbers stenciled 
directly on the book bindings solved this prob- 
lem. 


A more serious problem was the establish- 
ing of an “open-shelf” policy for library patrons 
in the face of the strong Filipino tradition of 
locked cases and protective custody. Philip- 
pine law makes the librarian legally responsi- 
ble for the loss of any book or other item in the 
library. A new librarian is supposed to sign a 
detailed receipt for the collection and is not 
relieved of personal liability until his successor 
signs a similar receipt. Naturally, impecunious 
librarians become overly protective by Ameri- 
can standards, keeping books under lock and 
key or banning open-shelf examination by the 
public. Not that these policies have prevented 

ilfering of books; indeed, the policies were 

d on such a low estimate of public morals 

as perhaps to whet interest in devising schemes 
for stealing books. 

Open-shelf operation of the institute col- 
lection was scoffed at by many Filipino librari- 
ans. Admitting that such a policy might be fine 
for the United States, they told us again and 
again that in the Philippines the books would 
quickly disappear. We remained adamant in 
our opposition to the protective tradition, 
stressing that the American gift of the library 
was with the intention of making it of maxi- 
mum use. We insisted on free access, on the 
opportunity for patrons to get beyond the card 
catalog to the stacks so as actually to see, feel, 
browse through, yes, even smell the wonderful 
new books. That is literally what the library 


patrons have done, relishing to the full this de- 
parture from library tradition. To our knowl- 
edge, at the end of two years and a half of op- 
eration not a single book had been stolen. 

Such success in avoiding loss while depart- 
ing from tradition was at least in part due to a 
direct educational program on library use. 
New academic students and new in-service 
training course students were always specially 
invited to look over the library and were in- 
troduced to the library staff. The library was 
extolled as potentially the outstanding one of 
its type in the Far East. Attention was called to 
its “service” aim, to the reasoning behind the 
departure frora the protective tradition. We 
commented on the doubts expressed by many 
knowledgeable Filipinos about our experi- 
ment, and said that we were gambling that the 
students would accept the challenge of the ex- 
periment and respect the trust. If our leader- 
ship should prove out, other Philippine li- 
braries might follow our example. 

Periodically the students were invited to 
general meetings at which policies on over- 
night and week-end loans, library hours, and 
the many details of library administration 
could be discussed. We were teaching “demo- 
cratic administration” in our courses; we were 
practicing it in our library operation. While 
the battle has not been finally won and the pos- 
sibility of retrogression is always present after 
the strong American library influence ceases, 
our experiment has so far been an outstanding 
success. 

Because the library was envisioned also as an 
important working tool for those in govern- 
ment service, we necessarily modified univer- 
sity policies governing loan and accessibility 
of books and other materials. Our librarian 
prepared a leaflet, “Invitation to Learning,” 
describing the purposes of the library and indi- 
cating how government employees not in our 
classes, as well as members of the Society for 
Public Administration of the Philippines, 
might register and obtain borrowing privi- 
leges. Our facilities were so superior that civil 
servants quickly began to take advantage of 
them. 

Another problem was the building up of a 
collection of Philippine books, pamphlets, gov- 
ernment documents, and ephemeral vertical 
file materials. One of our first research projects 
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was the preparation of a complete bibliogra- 
phy of Philippine public administration ma- 
terials. At the same time by letter, by personal 
visit, by persistent cajolery, we tried to get on 
the mailing lists of government agencies and 
the official printing office to receive all new 
publications and materials dealing with public 
administration. In a country where traditions 
of public distribution are not systematic, end- 
less follow-ups were necessary. More success- 
ful was our program for exchange of publica- 
tions with foreign institutes and government 
agencies. 

It was not a part of our original plan that 
we should get into the special library picture 
on a governmentwide basis. Prior to our ar- 
rival there had been two professional studies of 
special departmental libraries, which had high- 
lighted the need for instilling a “service atti- 
tude” and for professional management. A 
project known as the Inter-Departmental Ref- 
erence Service had also been approved by the 
Mutual Security Agency and by the Philippine 
Council for United States Aid; it was flounder- 
ing around pending a decision on a depart- 
mental home. With considerable reluctance 
we listened to requests that the project be 
placed in the new institute. Taking on the 
reference service largely as a public relations 
gesture to get people into our institute library, 
where they would learn of our new institute, 
we embarked upon an originally uncontem- 
plated governmentwide library program. The 
service shortly became one of the most satis- 
fying parts of our total institute effort. 

The Inter-Departmental Reference Service 
is a cooperative program among the depart- 
mental libraries. There are now fifteen mem- 
ber libraries. The service's central staff of six, 
budgeted through the Institute of Public Ad- 
ministration, devotes much of its time to help- 
ing the member libraries organize and catalog 
their collections. A major undertaking has 
been the development of a union catalog to 
be located in the institute's library. A Union 
List of Serials was also developed and pub- 
lished. Since many departmental libraries have 
no professional training, the service has as- 
sisted with instruction to upgrade employees 
on the job, while working at the same time 
toward governmentwide improvement of pro- 
fessional qualifications for original recruit- 


ment. The service has conducted two well-at- 
tended week-long workshop conferences for 
librarians, and staff members of the service and 
of the institute library stimulated the organiza- 
tion in January, 1954, of an Association of 
Special Libraries of the Philippines. 

Although government special library prob- 
lems were not originally envisioned as a cen- 
tral concern of the institute, subsequent de- 
velopments indicate that assistance in improv- 
ing library service may well be one of its most 
lasting contributions. 


jg two main parts of the educational pro 
gram of the institute are in-service training 
for government workers and course work lead- 
ing to academic degrees at the University of 
the Philippines. Since service to the Philippine 
government and its employees was a prime ob- 
jective of the institute, we decided to locate 
its activities in downtown Manila close to the 
government offices, rather than at suburban 
Diliman where the main campus of the uni- 
versity had been relocated after the war. Fur- 
thermore, it was agreed that the extensive 
academic offerings leading to the bachelor's 
and master’s degrees in public administration 
should be taught after regular government of. 
fice hours, in order that qualified government 
workers might participate. The institute li- 
brary and instructional program are ideally 
located to serve government workers, and the 
Diliman campus students have shown a will- 
ingness to leave the cloistered halls and mix 
with the working students and visiting lec- 
turers from government departments, 

Since in-service training was a new idea, at 
least on a governmentwide basis, months were 
devoted simply to talking to numerous govern. 
ment officials about it. The program thus 
evolved slowly, but we believe soundly, in re- 
sponse to a rising interest in it. We rejected 
initial suggestions to embark on ad hoc train- 
ing courses to meet the needs of particular 
departments and agencies; such courses and 
consultation on particular departmental prob- 
lems came later. 

Location of in-service training in the Uni. 
versity of the Philippines, the national univer- 
sity, created a special need to develop high. 
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level support within the government. We 
wished to avoid any reaction that we were a 
purely academic, impractical operation, or 
that we were simply transferring American 
methods to a new environment. We desired an 
indigenous program and indigenous training 
materials, and insisted that Philippine officials 
work closely with the institute staff in develop- 
ing them. 

We especially wanted a committee of top- 
level officials to give testimonial support and 
policy guidance to our in-service training ac- 
tivities, and we felt that the President and the 
Cabinet should themselves establish the frame- 
work. The plan adopted by the President and 
Cabinet was to create a government advisory 
board for in-service training, which included 
the secretary of education as chairman, the 
president of the University of the Philippines 
as vice-chairman, and as members the execu- 
tive secretary to the President of the Philip- 
pines, the commissioner of the budget, the 
commissioner of civil service, and the auditor 
general. The members of the advisory board 
showed real interest in in-service training, and 
their understanding of problems helped to se- 
cure the adoption by the Cabinet of a strong 
statement of support for in-service training as 
a matter of governmentwide policy. 

The board established a subcommittee of 
junior administrators to work with the insti- 
tute’s director of in-service training in the de- 
tailed planning of the program and the selec- 
tion of training materials. In long sessions the 
subcommittee reviewed, revised, and made 
consonant with Philippine conditions pro- 
gram suggestions and training materials pre- 
pared by the institute staff; they were then 
submitted to the advisory board for approval. 

In-service training began with a one-week 
course in first-line supervision, for supervisors 
nominated by their agencies under a quota 
arrangement. Groups of twenty to thirty super- 
visors were selected each week, with no more 
than two or three from any one agency in any 
one class. This course, started in May, 1953, 
with the expectation that it would be con- 
tinued for a few months at most, was so suc- 
cessful that it was given almost every week 
through August, 1954, with over sixteen hun- 
dred government supervisors participating. 

The second venture was inauguration of a 


course in executive development for higher- 
ranking government officials. Nominations far 
exceeded quotas for the first course, which was 
given during a four-week period beginning in 
October, 1953, so it was repeated later that 
year, and three more times in revised form 
during July and September, 1954. Participants 
in these sessions were also drawn from a cross 
section of government agencies, thus fostering 
a recognition of common problems and de- 
veloping a community of interest among offi- 
cials throughout the executive branch. 

One recommendation which came from par- 
ticipants in courses at each level of the adminis- 
trative hierarchy was that officials of the next 
higher level would benefit from similar in-serv- 
ice training. This feeling, backed up by a sin- 
cere interest on the part of the new national 
administration in improving the standards of 
administrative management, led to the revival 
of a dormant Association of Government Ex- 
ecutives, and to a three-day conference for 
bureau chiefs opened by President Ramon 
Magsaysay and held in August, 1954. 

The institute has also conducted a series of 
training conferences that have given special 
consideration to some of the housekeeping 
functions of government. Early in 1954 a rec- 
ords management consultant on the staff of the 
institute conducted a series of three one-week 
courses on records management; and because 
this is a particularly serious problem in the 
Philippines a second training conference on it 
was held later in the year. Another conference 
brought together about 135, officials engaged 
in personnel operations; in a two-week period 
the conferees, divided into work groups, pro- 
duced a report on major phases of personnel 
management which contained recommenda- 
tions for changes in policies, laws, practices, 
and programs. A similar conference on budget 
administration was held in June following re- 
vision of the basic budget act and inauguration 
of a performance budgeting system in the 
Philippines. 

Over 2,500 government officers and em- 
ployees completed in-service training courses 
offered by the institute during the first two 
years of its existence. Planning and conduct of 
these courses have occupied most of the time of 
the two full-time training officers on the insti- 
tute staff, but considerable attention has also 
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been given to helping individual government 
agencies with their own training problems. 
The institute has held several training sessions 
for particular agencies, and institute staff mem- 
bers have worked with numerous agencies in 
helping plan specialized training programs. 

The institute is now shifting emphasis from 
direct training to the stimulation and facilita- 
tion of training work within government agen- 
cies. This calls for assistance in the training of 
trainers and in the preparation of training ma- 
terials, but for the conduct of direct training 
operations only for demonstration purposes. 
The Government Advisory Board has ap- 
proved this reorientation of the training ac- 
tivities of the institute, and it is now being 
worked out in practice. 

The assignment of primary responsibility 
for the initiation of a governmentwide in-serv- 
ice training program to a university agency is 
unique. This arrangement was a product of 
special circumstances at the time the Institute 
of Public Administration was established. As 
an experiment, it has worked out even better 
than its backers anticipated, but it was never 
planned that the institute would continue in- 
definitely to function as a central in-service 
training unit for the Philippine government. 
Probably this function should be transferred 
at some future date to a central staff agency, 
such as the Bureau of Civil Service. 

Academic instruction in public administra- 
tion at the institute leads either to an under- 
graduate (B.A.P.A.) or graduate degree 
(M.P.A.). Curriculums for these degree pro- 
grams were developed, approved, and put into 
operation during the first year after establish- 
ment of the institute. 

The underlying philosophy of the under- 
graduate curriculum stresses a broad liberal 
education as a foundation for public service. 
The customary work in political science and 
public administration and a basic under- 
standing of economics, sociology, and psychol.- 
ogy are required. The indispensable tools of 
administration, such as accounting and statis- 
tics, and facility in oral and written expression 
are also emphasized. Students are also expected 
to give attention to comparative institutions 
and administrative practices, not merely to 
those of the Philippines and the United States. 


The first two years of instruction in the 
B.A.P.A. curriculum are given by the College 
of Liberal Arts; students begin specific course 
work in public administration during the 
third year. 

The M.P.A. degree requires thirty units of 
graduate work. All candidates for this degree 
are expected to take “core courses” in organiza- 
tion and management, public personnel ad- 
ministration, and fiscal administration, as well 
as a course in bibliography and methods. Stu- 
dents may choose courses offered by various 
other units in the university to suit their indi- 
vidual needs and interests. There are no thesis 
or foreign language requirements for the de. 
gree, but every effort is made to develop facility 
in oral and written expression. 

The rising number of degree candidates 
shows the steady growth of interest in these 
academic preerams. During the first semester 
of acadersic year 1953-54, there were 95 
B.A.P.A. and 33 M.P.A. candidates. A year 
later the corresponiling figures were 50 and 
53. The total registration in public adminis- 
tration courses each semester is now well over 
200. The number of students taking courses 
and working toward degrees with the institute 
has increased despite a deliberate policy of 
discouraging mediocre students. 

At first, about two-thirds of the upperclass- 
men and graduate students in the institute 
were government employees taking academic 
courses on a part-time basis after working 
hours. Now fewer than one-half are employed 
by the government or private enterprises; the 
rest are full-time students, most of whom are 
without experience in government service. 
These students must be suitably placed upon 
graduation if the institute is to serve its pur- 
pose of providing career officials for the Philip- 
pine civil service and is to continue to attract 
college students who are preparing for govern. 
ment service. Opportunities for placement are 
still uncertain because of the lack of any regu- 
lar civil service examination for recent college 
graduates without work experience. The Bu- 
reau of Civil Service is planning a college re 
cruitment system similar to the ]MA program 
in the United States. Meanwhile, institute 
graduates have taken top honors in a series oi 
special examinations given during 1954 by the 
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Wage and Position Classification Office, which 
is conducting a governmentwide classification 
and compensation survey. A dozen institute 
students are now working full time with this 
agency, and others have taken jobs in other 
departments. At the present, at least, there is 
no problem of placement, and the reputation 
of institute graduates is high. 


Il 


A’ rs third major field of operation, the 
institute conducts research and issues pub- 
lications on problems of Philippine public ad- 
ministration and offers consultant services to 
Philippine government agencies. Everyone on 
the institute staff has participated in these ac- 
tivities, but we made a special effort to insure 
attention to research during the early life of 
the institute by providing a full-time American 
research director, two American research fel- 
lows, and several part-time Filipino research 
assistants. American research personnel has 
now been reduced, but the permanent staff of 
the institute has been planned to provide the 
same emphasis on research and consultation 
work. 

Considering the point of departure, we feel 
that the research output has been impressive, 
with a dozen publications issued and widely 
circulated during the first two years and other 
studies completed for a more limited audience. 
Because of the dearth of basic materials, we 
concentrated first on the preparation of a series 
of organization charts of Philippine govern- 
ment agencies and the compilation of anno- 
tated bibliographies on general public admin- 
istration in the Philippines and on more 
specialized topics such as the Philippine civil 
service. Some later publications were closely 
tied in with the in-service training program, 
such as the handbook for government secre- 
tary-stenographers and a volume on supervi- 
sory problems. Organizational studies dealt 
with the Manila Police Department and the 
Executive Office of the President. Other pub 
lications included papers on demography and 
public administration, an analysis of govern- 
ment receipts and expenditures, and a series 
of lectures on current problems of Philippine 
public administration. A major research proj- 
ect was a survey of local government carried 


on by a team of Americans and Filipinos who 
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made extensive field investigations to produce 
the most realistic appraisal ever made of this 
neglected aspect of Philippine government. 

Although research of this kind will be con- 
tinued, at present more stress is being put on 
the preparation of case studies of Philippine 
administration which can be used both in aca- 
demic and in in-service training courses. 

Consultative and public relations work has 
taken various forms. Staff members have made 
numerous speeches about the institute and 
public administration issues to academic, pro- 
fessional, and civic audiences in Manila and at 
many other places in the islands. Consultative 
services to government agencies have been re- 
quested and given, both by long-term staff 
members and by short-term consultants, on 
such varied subjects as records management, 
statistical services, drafting of fiscal legislation, 
conduct of oral examinations, planning and 
conduct of in-service training courses, and in- 
ternal reorganization and procedural improve- 
ment in individual agencies. 

An illustration of the institute's role in con- 
sultation is the assistance given to the Survey 
and Reorganization Commission established 
by the Philippine Congress to conduct a gov- 
ernmentwide reorganization study and make 
recommendations during 1955, to the President 
and Congress. Legislative committees and ex- 
ecutive officials asked for help in drafting the 
reorganization bill. An institute consultant 
prepared a series of background memoran- 
dums on reorganization which were available 
to and used by the commission when it was set 
up. The commission accepted an offer to make 
library, duplicating, and other facilities of the 
institute available to the commission staff. The 
chairman of the commission, a leading govern- 
ment official who has always been a strong 
supporter of the institute, has drawn upon the 
institute for assistance along many lines, in- 
cluding the loan of a Filipino staff member to 
the commission for a period of several months. 
Such demands upon the institute for consulta- 
tive services are on the increase. Provision must 
be made in the future staffing pattern of the 
institute so that this important obligation can 


be met adequately without sacrificing other 
needed work. 
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IV 


pence assistance in public administra- 
tion can be considered successful only if it 
equips the recipient country, within a reason- 
able time, to carry on the program satisfac- 
torily without outside help. This is especially 
true for a project to establish an institute of 
public administration, where the long-run 
benefits which are hoped for outweigh by far 
any immediate contributions. With this in 
mind, planning for the Manila institute has 
concentrated on building up a going concern 
which would be turned over to Filipino direc- 
tion and operation as rapidly as possible. 

We have endeavored, within the four-year 
period of the contract, to provid a satisfactory 
physical plant, to secure adequate financial 
support, to develop a competent Filipino staff, 
and to assist in making the institute a recog- 
nized center for the improvement of public ad- 
ministration in Southeast Asia. 

Physical needs have already been well taken 
care of. Early in 1954 the institute moved to 
Rizal Hall, a war-damaged building of the 
University of the Philippines which had been 
reconstructed with peso counterpart funds. 
The building, centrally located in Manila, is 
shared with related units of the university, 
such as the Extension Division and the Statisti- 
cal Training Center. Equipment requirements 
are also well provided for. 

Financial backing is a more complicated 
matter. Originally, funds came partly from dol- 
lars made available under the contract with the 
University of Michigan and partly from pesos 
out of counterpart funds. Dollar aid from the 
United States government presumably will end 
with contract termination in 1956. After that, 
any outside financial help will have to come 
from international agencies or from private 
sources such as philanthropic foundations. Al- 
ready the Philippine government has shown its 
willingness to finance the institute on a perma- 
nent basis by appropriating to the University 
of the Philippines, during fiscal year 1954-55, 
an amount sufficient to maintain the basic pro- 
gram of the institute after it comes under Phil- 
ippine auspices. 

From the start, we recognized that the suc- 
cess or failure of the institute would rest 
largely upon the caliber of the staff, American 
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and Filipino. The University of Michigan has 
taken seriously its task of recuiting contract 
personnel, both from its own faculty and from 
outside sources. Most appointees have had as- 
signments of one or two years. Use has also 
been made of a number of outstanding short- 
term consultants serving on two- or three- 
month specialized assignments, including Lil- 
lian M. Gilbreth, Henry Reining, Jr., Thomas 
J. Pugliese, Frank M. Landers, John D. Mil- 
lett, and Lloyd M. Short. 

Ultimately the fate of the institute depends 
upon the Filipinos who will be on its perma- 
nent staff. The aim has been to give all possible 
assistance to the University of the Philippines 
in securing an outstanding faculty for the insti- 
tute, and to expedite the transition of insti- 
tute operations from American to Philippine 
hands. A major step in this direction came in 
July, 1954, when Filipinos were appointed to 
the key positions of director and secretary of 
the institute, replacing American contract per- 
sonnel. Teaching, research, and in-service 
training functions are now carried on in large 
part by Filipinos. Clerical staff and the staff of 
the Library and Inter-Departmental Reference 
Service have always been exclusively Filipinos. 
The transition has now proceeded to the point 
where it is accurate to say that the institute is 
in Filipino hands, with American help pro- 
vided only to round out the staff pending the 
return of Filipinos now being trained abroad. 

Although started later than we desired be- 
cause of delay in getting FOA backing, a sys- 
tematic trainee program for future institute 
staff members is now being carried out in the 
United States under the direct supervision of 
the University of Michigan. Some trainees have 
already returned to Manila, several others are 
now in the United States, and more are sched- 
uled to come during the last year of the con- 
tract. These trainees are carefully selected, and 
receive in this country combined academic and 
nonacademic training at various universities 
and with a variety of government agencies, un- 
der the guidance of a training coordinator on 
the staff of the institute in Ann Arbor. The 
competence and potentialities of these Filipino 
staff members and trainees give us confidence 
that the institute will be able to live up to ex- 
pectations after they have full responsibility. 

All parties concerned in establishing the 
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Philippine institute have shared the hope that 
it might become a recognized center for public 
administration training and research for the 
whole of Southeast Asia. Although all states in 
this region should be encouraged and helped 
toward administrative self-improvement, it is 
not realistic to attempt to duplicate in each 
country the facilities already available in Ma- 
nila. The institute has received widespread at- 
tention during its short life from educators, 
public officials, and students in other countries 
in Southeast Asia besides the Philippines. 
Academic students have registered with the in- 
stitute from Burma, Formosa, India, Indone- 
sia, Okinawa, and Thailand. 

The institute has been able to offer a limited 
number of scholarships to students from other 
Southeast Asian countries as well as from the 
Philippines. Competition for these scholar- 
ships has been heavy, despite difficulties in pro- 
viding notice to all potential applicants. Over 
a dozen scholars have already been appointed 
from outside the Philippines. Despite language 
handicaps, disparities in prior education, and 
wide variance in administrative backgrounds, 
these foreign students have been able to make 
satisfactory, and in some cases outstanding, 
records. We expect more non-Filipino students 
in future years. 


In-service training on a regional basis is also 
a possibility, with plans now being considered 
for a regional management conference to be 
held in Manila under institute auspices some- 
time in 1955. 

This progress report on the Institute of Pub- 
lic Administration at the University of the 
Philippines gives only part of the story. It 
covers the direct operations of the institute, 
but deals inadequately with ramifications af- 
fecting many phases of Philippine public 
administration. For instance, the Society for 
Public Administration of the Philippines, or- 
ganized in 1953 with assistance from the insti- 
tute, has grown rapidly and started a vigorous 
program of activities. Growing attention to 
civil service reform, administrative reorganiza- 
tion, and other improvements in Philippine 
administration is partly due to stimulus from 
the institute. Public service as a career is the ob- 
jective of a growing number of promising 
young college students. These are encouraging 
signs. The University of the Philippines, 
through its Institute of Public Administration, 
is showing what can be accomplished by a joint 
technical assistance project which looks to the 
future without neglecting the day-to-day ad- 
ministrative crises which must be met in a 
newly independent Southeast Asian Republic. 
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HE small watershed approach to conserva- 

tion of soil and water resources is cur- 

rently receiving a great deal of emphasis 
from federal agencies and from local organiza- 
tions in all parts of the nation. Enactment of 
the Hope-Aiken Act (H.R. 566) by the 83d 
Congress is evidence of federal interest in the 
watershed approach. The first National Water- 
sheds Congress, held in Washington in Decem- 
ber, 1954, served to dramatize the widespread 
popular and professional support of the water- 
shed movement. 

Recent thought and study of local watershed 
programs have been directed to the role of 
local and federal agencies! and to state en- 
abling legislation which will permit local wa- 
tershed organizations to come into being and 
function effectively. There is little to indicate, 
however, that state governments and state ad- 
ministrative agencies are developing or being 
assigned a major role in watershed programs. 

In October, 1954, the state of Tennessee in a 
memorandum of understanding with the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority, signed by Governor 
Frank Clement, recorded its desire to develop 
state programs in designated watersheds within 


* Reference is made, for example, to A Discussion of 
the Watershed Protection and Flood Prevention Act, 
printed for use of the Committee on Agriculture, 83d 
Cong., 2d sess. (August, 1954); Watershed Protection, 
by D. A. Williams, administrator, Soil Conservation 
Service (multilithed); “Institutional Arrangements for 
Watershed Programs,” an address by Stanley W. Valker 
and John Muehlbeier, for delivery at the annual meet- 
ing of the American Farm Economic Association, Penn- 
sylvania State University, Aug. 24, 1954; committee 
reports, National Watershed Congress, Washington, 
D. C., Dec. 6-7, 1954. 


its borders. While this action took place at a 
time of considerable state interest in the Hope- 
Aiken Act, it should be noted that it left un- 
changed the state's relationship to nationally 
administered programs of small watershed im- 
provement. The memorandum sought instead 
to combine elements of state responsibility and 
TVA technical assistance for the improvement 
of upstream watersheds which are a part of the 
Tennessee River system. This river is already 
extensively controlled by —FVA multipurpose 
dams, but coordinate work on small tribu- 
taries is a well-recognized need. 

Both parties to the memorandum, TVA and 
the state, consider it a means to utilize certain 
advantages of the watershed approach—local 
sponsorship and the federal technical and fi- 
nancial aid that attend water-related programs 
—together with state administrative direction 
characteristic of broader programs of local 
area development in Tennessee. The declara- 
tion in the memorandum that “leadership for 
the planning and conduct of a tributary water- 
shed development shall be provided by the 
State of Tennessee” is unique in the small wa- 
tershed movement to date. 

The memorandum identifies the small wa- 
tershed as a basic work unit for local land-wa- 
ter programs of common interest to the state 
and TVA. It contemplates local responsibility 
and local organization for these programs, but 
recognizes also the advantages of technical 
skills available often only at the state or fed- 
eral level. The state undertakes to provide or 
endeavors to secure this technical assistance. 
TVA agrees to channel the help it has avail- 
able through the state. TVA assistance will be 
mainly in economic and engineering surveys, 
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supplying fertilizer materials for demonstra- 
tions of desirable farm management practices, 
supplying hydrologic data needed in the pro- 
gram, and helping in the conduct of agricul- 
tural, forestry, recreational, and other develop- 
mental programs as agreed upon. All of these 
represent activities TVA has conducted on an 
extensive scale throughout the valley since 
1934. A more intensive application of the pro- 
grams in selected watersheds is now contem- 
plated. Watersheds to receive special attention 
will be designated for cooperative action by 
agreement between the two parties to the mem- 
orandum. 

The memorandum itself is the product of 
several months of careful consideration by the 
state and TVA staffs. It is based on the propo- 
sition that land-water programs centered in 
small watersheds have greater value to a lo- 
cality if combined with other developmental 
programs. Paragraph 6 of the memorandum 
contains this significant passage: 


To accomplish the objective of comprehensive 
development in watersheds thus selected or to be 
selected, the State of Tennessee by detailed surveys 
will determine local opportunities in such subjects 
as agriculture, forestry, flood control, land reclama- 
tion, electric power utilization, recreation, public 
health, education, manufacturing, and trade; it will 
take steps to reach local agreement upon appropri- 
ate action in each of these fields; and it will under- 
take a coordinated program which recognizes the 
interrelationships among all local resources. 


The activities noted are thus to become part of 
an area development program built around 
land-water relationships. 

It should be recognized that the memoran- 
dum does not commit the state to a greatly ex- 
panded program as measured by the expendi- 
ture of state funds. Tennessee, as other states, 
is hard pressed for funds to meet rising de- 
mands for education, highways, welfare insti- 
tutions, and many other purposes. Rather than 
creating new state services for special applica- 
tion in small watersheds, the memorandum 
contemplates a more orderly and purposeful 
use of existing state facilities—as well as of fed- 
eral and local—thereby strengthening the over- 
all economy of local areas beset with water 
problems. Working with local organizations, 
the state thus will seek assistance from the 
many sources where such assistance is avail- 
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able; it will also utilize in watershed work its 
own established programs. 

The administrative arrangements to enable 
the state to carry out the policy announced in 
the memorandum are still incomplete. Ten- 
nessee, like most states of the Southeast, has no 
administrative division expressly devoted to 
watersheds or water management. Tennessee 
does have a Department of Conservation which 
contains many, but not all, of the agencies en- 
gaged in resource development activities. Gov- 
ernor Clement designated a former Governor 
of the state, now commissioner of conservation, 
as his representative for cooperative watershed 
programs under the memorandum. Named to 
a full-time post as coordinator for small water- 
sheds is a former commissioner of conservation. 
Through the Department of Conservation 
there is liaison between the coordinator and 
the Governor's committee appointed to serve 
the state in the selection of watersheds under 
the Hope-Aiken Act. The separation of the two 
activities emphasizes, however, what appears 
to be the intent of the state administration 
that its experiment under the memorandum 
shall supplement and in no way displace the 
responsibilities and opportunities accruing to 
it by the national watershed statute.? 

The experimental state watershed program 
in Tennessee is now centered along the Beech 
River in the west-central part of the state. 
Beech River empties into Kentucky Lake, cre- 
ated by a TVA dam on the Tennessee River. 
The watershed is a 300 square mile area fea- 
tured by very badly eroded soils, recurrent 
flood problems, and lack of a strong basic econ- 
omy. As an important asset the area appears to 
have energetic local leadership and a will to 
better itself. A citizens committee is headed by 
the county judge of one of the two rural coun- 
ties through which the Beech River flows. 

State officials are currently holding a series 
of meetings in Beech River, using findings and 
recommendations based in some instances 
upon earlier technical surveys by TVA. At 
these meetings state and local representatives 
are carefully reviewing alternative lines of ac- 


* The Governor's committee to process local applica- 
tions for federal assistance in Tennessee under Public 
Law 566 consists of the commissioner of agriculture as 
chairman, the state forester, and a member of the 
State Soil Conservation Committee. 
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tion. After agreement the state coordinator 
will direct requests for necessary technical and 
financial help to the appropriate state and fed- 
eral agencies; these requests presumably will 
be accompanied by plans for local participa. 
tion. According to present thinking the local 
orgamization will continue as a forum of local 
opinion; operating responsibilities will be 
taken over by existing agencies, carrying out 
agreed-upon plans of action. The local ar- 
rangements are tentative and exploratory; no 
committing decisions regarding organization 
are being made until programs now in a dis- 
cussion stage are further advanced toward op- 
eration. 


Il 


RIEF mention of certain backgrounds may 
B help in understanding the reasons for 
Tennessee's willingness to accept added re- 
sponsibilities in small watersheds. One is the 
belief, now well established; that the state has 
special responsibilities to provide technical as- 
sistance to localities which otherwise could not 
obtain it. This idea underlies the established 
program of local planning assistance of the 
Tennessee State Planning Commission; the as- 
sistance to organized rural communities pro- 
vided by the Agricultural Extension Division 
of the University of Tennessee; the local gov- 
ernment and finance services of the Univer- 
sity’s Bureau of Public Administration; and 
the program of assistance to municipalities pro- 
vided by a unique arrangement between the 
municipalities, the state, and the University of 
Tennessee. This last arrangement resulted in 
the establishment of the successful Tennessee 
Municipal Technical Advisory Service. In each 
of the other programs of technical aid from 
state to locality an outstanding record of 
achievement also has been made. Technical 
assistance to small watersheds from state 
sources thus is no departure from established 
Tennessee policy and experience.* 


*For further discussions of these programs, see Al- 
mon H. Sims, Building a Better Tennessee through 
Rural Community Improvement, Tennessee Agricul- 
tural Extension Service Publication 321 (January, 1950); 
Gerald W. Shaw, “How M.T.AS. Has Served Ten- 
nessee Cities,” Town and City, pp. 19-18 (September, 
1951); Harold V, Miller, For Tomorrow, Special Pub- 
lication, Tennessee State Planning Commission (De- 
cember, 1952). 


The multipurpose program of area develop- 
ment in the Tennessee Valley over the past 
twenty years has put considerable emphasis 
upon state participation in programs designed 
along areal rather than purely functional lines. 
This regional experience provides additional 
logical precedent for Tennessee's current ac- 
tion with regard to small watersheds. Consid- 
erable evidence has been built up to indicate 
that water resource development in a given 
area goes hand in hand with fulfillment of 
other resource opportunities, and is indeed in- 
separable from the over-all economy. The years 
of regional demonstration of the interrelation- 
ship among resources and of state participation 
in all aspects of resource development thus are 
reflected in this decision by the state of Ten- 
nessee in 1954 to experiment with a compre- 
hensive approach to small watersheds. 

Related to the action taken in Tennessee to 
provide state leadership in small watershed de- 
velopment, and giving it increased significance, 
are new urban, agricultural, and industrial de- 
mands for water. Trends in water consumption 
in Tennessee and its sister states of the South- 
east warrant the conclusion that more careful 
water management at the state and local levels 
is needed. From the point of view of economic 
and social development the increased use of 
water is, of course, highly desirable. In terms 
of mounting pressures on available and poten- 
tial supply, it is a matter of administrative con- 
cern. Water problems have long been a major 
subject of state law and administration in the 
semiarid West. Today the states of the South- 
east are giving serious study to formulating a 
new body of law dealing with water rights.‘ 
New urgency is being given to measures for im- 
proving water quality, including an extension 
of interstate compacts, and to apportionments 
of water among the most useful of its many and 
sometimes competing purposes. There also is 
growing realization by the states of the value of 
mainstream storage to stabilize surface water 
supply, supplementing storage for water con- 
trol during the flood periods. 

Upstream watershed programs are an inte- 


*Action to study and recommend changes in state 
water law is under way in six of the seven Tennessee 
Valley states, and the problem in some states is ranked 
among the three or four of top importance in 1955 
legislative sessions. 
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gral part of efforts to meet problems of water 
supply. Many activities in small watersheds are 
designed to conserve and stabilize water flow, 
thus maintaining supply both on the immedi- 
ate lands and in downstream areas as well. It 
is noteworthy, therefore, that this phase of the 
association of water problems has been so 
largely passed over as a state activity, and man- 
agement of small watersheds left primarily to 
federal-local arrangements. The Twelfth Gen- 
eral Assembly of the States, called by the Coun- 
cil of State Governments in December, 1954, 
took official cognizance of state responsibility 
and opportunity in water conservation, with 
initial thinking perhaps more in terms of sub- 
stantive law than of administration. The as- 
sembly resolved that the council and its draft- 
ing committee consider model state legislation 
for the improvement of state water law and the 
“development of legislation fostering water- 
shed organization for management purposes.” 
The Tennessee memorandum of understand- 
ing seems to go farther than has been the case 
elsewhere in making it possible for administra- 
tion of water resources on upstream watersheds 
to be integrated with over-all state policy on 
water regulation and use, and with other 
phases of river basin development. 

The state watershed program in Tennessee 
is experimental and exploratory, and is only a 
beginning in a broad, complex field of develop- 
ment. Many questions of state-federal and 
state-local relations are posed by the state ac- 
tion. The relation of the state watershed ad- 
ministrator to the various branches of state 
government, not all of them accustomed to di- 
rect coordination by the office of the Governor, 
will require a special measure of tact and re- 
straint. The form of local watershed organiza- 
tion, and the relation of special watershed dis- 
tricts to existing local bodies concerned with 
resources and economic development, are 
problems yet largely unsolved. The difficulties 
of securing local participation, and of deter- 
mining benefits and assessing costs, are not 
dissipated by the assumption of greater re- 
sponsibilities by the state. Should the state 
further expand its effort to protect and regu- 
late water resources, including programs in up- 
stream watersheds, the need for adjustments in 
the state organizational structure may become 
apparent. In some of these problems of or- 
ganization and policy Tennessee will benefit 


from the experience of other states, but per- 
haps in others it will tread new ground. 
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Y ITs very nature a small watershed pro- 
B gram is a community-wide undertaking 
combining features primarily of local benefit 
with measures whose impact spreads over a 
much larger region. Individual land operators 
in a watershed should be encouraged to take 
steps for the common good, with or without 
outside incentives. A local organization must 
be willing and in a position to assume responsi- 
bilities for the formulation of a project plan 
and for local participation in carrying out the 
program, including operation and mainte- 
nance of project facilities. To do these things 
it is certain that individuals and local organiza- 
tions will need assistance from higher levels of 
government in matters which range from the 
surveys and technical information on which a 
watershed plan must be based to the financing, 
construction, operation, and maintenance of 
necessary water control structures. 

An important part of the assistance which 
local groups must have to conduct effective 
small watershed programs is available from 
federal sources. It is apparent, however, that 
federal appropriations and federal adminis- 
trative resources are and will remain wholly 
inadequate for the tasks which government is 
assigned in this field of local activity. The in- 
stitutional resources of state government must 
be employed in the solution of problems pre- 
sented by the thousands of small watersheds in 
the nation needing treatment, each of which 
may require individual attention. This is par- 
ticularly true if programs for local water con- 
trol are to be merged with broader considera- 
tions of area development. State action on the 
upstream sources of water supply seems espe- 
cially appropriate in view of the widespread 
concern over water supply and its effects upon 
economic progress. It is desirable, therefore, to 
seek the infusion of strong elements of leader- 
ship and technical service available or poten- 
tially available at the state level. Opportunities 
for small watershed development are a real 
challenge to “the American talent for political 
invention,” and Tennessee has provided evi- 
dence of the desire and intention of one state 
to respond to that challenge. 
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MONG the largest physical products of gov- 
ernments are the records they create, ac- 
quire, and maintain. Federal, state, and 

local governmental agencies accumulate liter- 
ally tons of records each year in their business 
of serving the public’s needs, protecting the 
public's interests, and preserving the public's 
individual rights. Continuous analysis and ap- 
praisal are required to determine the need for 
these records in current and future operations. 
The retention of unneeded records hampers 
operational efficiency and results in wasteful 
expenditures of time, equipment, and rentals. 


N™ York Strate over the years on numerous 
occasions sought to preserve and protect 
the records created by state agencies and local 
units of government through the enactment of 
legislation that provided primarily that the 
public records should be properly arranged, 
housed, and preserved for future reference. 
Legislation with the objective of the manage- 
ment of all of the public records of the state 
was not enacted, however, until 1911. At that 
time, following the disastrous fire at the State 
Capitol and contemporary with the opening 
of the new State Library facilities, the Legisla- 
ture acted to insure the proper preservation of 
the records of all levels of government within 
the state and to provide for the destruction of 
records no longer having continuing value. 
From 1911 to 1947 efforts were made, so far 
as the law and budget appropriations per- 
mitted, to see that all of the records of state 
and local units of government were properly 
housed and cared for and that no records were 
destroyed without the consent of the com- 
missioner of education; however, the lack of 
sufficient funds and the general lethargy of 


state and local officials prevented this program 
from being as fruitful as the persons operating 
it desired, 

The growth of state government, the in- 
creased use of record-making facilities, and 
the general reluctance of public officials to 
destroy evidences of their operations made it 
mandatory that some orderly process be de- 
vised by which records no longer of value to 
state and local units of government in New 
York State would be destroyed and records of 
continuing value would be properly preserved. 
The Temporary State Commission on Coordi- 
nation of State Activities in March, 1947, drew 
public and legislative attention to the state's 
records problems. Its interim report made a 
critical analysis of the preservation and dis- 
posal of records of state agencies and of local 
units of government. As a result of the activi- 
ties of the commission and of the increasing 
difficulty of units of government in finding 
adequate space for housing records, legislation 
was enacted in 1950 and in 1951 providing 
both state and local governments with work- 
able procedures for managing the records in 
their respective jurisdictions. Two general pro- 
grams were established: a state records pro- 
gram, to be administered by the director of the 
Division of the Budget, and a local records 
program, to be administered by the commis- 
sioner of education. The director of the Di- 
vision of the Budget assigned the operation 
of the state records program to the Adminis- 
trative Management Unit of the Division of 
the Budget. The commissioner of education 
assigned the operation of the local records 
program to the Public Records Section of the 
Division of Archives and History. 

The records of the city of New York were 
exempted from these programs, since the city 
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charter provided for disposition of records of 
city agencies. No provision was made to 
cover the records of the state Legislature or of 
the various levels of the judiciary, state or lo- 
cal. Judicial records were subsequently covered 
by legislation sponsored by the State Judicial 
Council. It is interesting that as a part of the 
local records program the records of “authori- 
ties” were covered. These increasingly nu- 
merous public governmental corporations, le- 
gally defined as “public benefit corporations,” 
are included in the terms of the local public 
records law as public corporations. 

The state program provides that records 
proposed for destruction shall be reviewed by 
three state officials before final authorization 
for disposal by the director of the Division of 
the Budget. Requests for authorization to de- 
stroy state records are reviewed (1) by the 
comptroller to determine if the records are or 
will be required for audit purposes and if 
they have been or will be retained for a suffi- 
cient period to permit him to perform prop- 
erly his legally assigned duties as the auditor 
of receipts and expenditures of all state 
moneys; (2) by the attorney-general to deter- 
mine if the records are or may be required in 
the prosecution or defense of actions for or 
against the state and if they have been or will 
be retained for a sufficient period to permit 
him to perform properly his legally assigned 
duties; and (3) by the commissioner of educa- 
tion to determine if the records have sufficient 
cultural value to warrant their continued 
preservation and if they need to be preserved 
longer than the proposed retention period be- 
cause they are essential for scholarly or tech- 
nical research. The director of the Division 
of the Budget may not authorize the destruc- 
tion of a record series if any one of these offi- 
cials, within thirty days after notification of 
proposed destruction, advises the director that 
in his opinion these records should not be de- 
stroyed. 

The local records program does not permit 
the destruction of records which have not been 
retained for the longest minimum period re- 
quired by the federal government; any state 
agency so that it may properly carry out its 
assigned duties and responsibilities; the rules 
and regulations of the commissioner of educa- 
tion; and any provision of law. Local records 


not subject to disposition include, but are not 
limited to, incorporation and dissolution cer- 
tificates of municipal, district, and public 
benefit corporations; official minute books of 
legislative bodies; original official copies of 
laws, ordinances, rules, and regulations; oath 
books and registers of official signatures; the 
“official” copy of annual or special reports; 
documents recording the official acquisition, 
sale, transfer, or encumbrance of public or 
private real property; official maps, surveys, 
and reports on boundaries indicating the legal 
location of public or private real property; 
official birth, death, and marriage records; the 
warrant copy of the official tax lists (school dis- 
tricts excepted); and the official election rolls 
or poll books. 


HE state and local records programs at the 
‘Sawn presented administrative problems 
arising out of the magnitude of the work in- 
volved. At the state level there were the records 
of some 19 state agencies to be reviewed, some 
of which were dated prior to Revolutionary 
days. At the local level there were the records 
of some 30,000 offices located in 57 counties, 
61 cities, 547 villages, 932 towns, approxi- 
mately 4,000 school districts, and an undeter- 
mined number of district corporations (sewer, 
lighting, water sanitation, road improvement, 
etc.). In each of these types of units, particu- 
larly the counties, cities, villages, and towns, 
were records dating from immediate post- 
Revolutionary days, including land records 
affecting areas of government created out of 
the original counties of the state. 

It was decided to proceed at both the state 
and local levels on two major offensives: to 
dispose of valueless records and to preserve 
valuable records. The basic objectives of a 
sound records management program were out- 
lined as follows: (a) the economical and effi- 
cient maintenance of all valuable records as 
long as they continue to have value, providing 
adequate safeguards against their destruction; 
(b) the prompt destruction of all valueless 
records as soon as they lose their value; and 
(c) the elimination of the creation, filing, and 
retention of unnecessary and valueless records. 
It was early realized, however, that a records 
“birth control” program could be only par- 
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tially successful in preventing the creation and 
retention of valueless records. 

In attacking the vast bulk of records, a num- 
ber of prime considerations had to be borne 
in mind to insure proper selection of records 
for preservation or disposal. As the work pro- 
gressed a general mnemonic—-ALFRED—was 
developed for assessing the value of both state 
and local records, the letters indicating their 
various kinds of values. 

A—Administrative value. What value does 
the record have to the agency receiving, cre- 
ating, or maintaining it? At what point may 
the record be disposed of without adversely 
affecting the administrative processes and pro- 

“vedures of the agency having custody of it? 

L—Legal value. Does the law require that 
the record be retained to protect the rights of 
individuals or to justify at law administrative 
action taken? Is there a terminal period when 
these values cease to exist? Will destruction of 
the record after this terminal period adversely 
affect citizens or officials? 

F—Fiscal value. What types of fiscal transac- 
tions are recorded? What fiscal needs are met 
by retaining the record? Are these fiscal needs 
continuing, and if so, for how long? 

R—Research value. Is the information con- 
tained in the record currently or in the de- 
terminable future required for administrative 
research purposes? Is the information recorded 
elsewhere in summary form sufficient for re- 
search needs? What “potential” research values 
exist? 

E—Educational value. Does the record con- 
tain information of long-term historical value? 
Will it be required in the determinable future 
as a source of scholarly research data? Does it 
possess or will it presumably have an historical 
value for economics, sociology, religion, or 
other fields? 

D—Documentary value. Does the record 
have an intrinsic value which may make it a 
collector's item? Does it have potential anti- 
quarian value? 

There is a basic difference between the state 
and local records programs. The local pro- 
gram is voluntary, with emphasis on educating 
local officials to manage their records prop- 
erly. The state program, although at present 
administered on a relatively voluntary basis, 
permits the director of the Division of the 
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Budget to require the disposal or destruction 
of valueless records, The state records program 
has been and is effective because of its loca- 
tion in the office that controls the purse strings. 
If funds for additional personne! for a records 
operation are requested, the director of the 
Division of the Budget through his review of 
budget requests is able to inject himself into 
the records management problems of the 
agency making the request. If additional space 
for files is requested, the budgetary review of 
the request will naturally involve questions of 
the need for the records in the files and their 
continued retention. When a new program is 
initiated, the records involved in the program 
can legitimately be subject to review and 
“birth control” measures can be taken. 

In the local records program some 1,500 
different records have thus far been reviewed, 
and some goo are scheduled for disposition 
after specific retention periods. Local units of 
government have submitted almost 1,000 re- 
quests to dispose of records. As an adjunct to 
the disposition program, a basic school filing 
system covering all of the records normally 
maintained by an operating school unit has 
been designed. Similar basic filing systems are 
in process of design for town and village 
records, particularly those in the offices of 
town and village clerks. With the achievement 
of basic filing systems the execution of estab- 
lished disposition schedules is expedited and 
records appropriate for preservation are easily 
segregated from those of temporary value. Ad- 
vice is also given on the construction of vaults, 
the purchase of safes and insulated filing 
equipment, microfilming techniques, and rec- 
ords storage containers. The staff of the local 
records program consists of four technicians 
and one clerk-typist. 

Operationally, the head of each state agency 
is made responsible for establishing and main- 
taining an active, continuing program for the 
management, preservation, and disposition of 
the records of his agency. Current regulations 
require the head of each state agency to as- 
sign to a member of his staff the responsibility 
for establishing and maintaining an accurate 
inventory of all the records of the agency; de- 
veloping justifiable retention periods; dispos- 
ing promptly of those records authorized for 
destruction; establishing and maintaining ac- 
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curate records indicating the identity and 
quantity of all records destroyed, any moneys 
resulting from the disposal of such records, 
and the equipment and space previously oc- 
cupied by the records; processing, storing, and 
preserving all records of the agency in an efh- 
cient and economical manner; controlling the 
creation of new records and, where practicable, 
consolidating and eliminating existing rec- 
ords; maintaining the records in a manner 
that permits the orderly and rapid separation 
and removal of records authorized for destruc- 
tion; and establishing and maintaining records 
related to the management of the departmen- 
tal records and furnishing special reports to 
the director of the Division of the Budget. 

The person assigned these responsibilities 
is known as the records officer of the agency. 
There is no definite pattern of assigning this 
responsibility, but the records officer is usually 
an employee having administrative fiscal du- 
ties. 

Over 3,000 state records disposition authori- 
zations covering some 4,000 different records 
have thus far been processed by the one tech- 
nician assigned to records management work 
in the Adrainistrative Management Unit of 
the Division of the Budget. The savings ef- 
fected by the records program are difficult to 
assess since many of them have resulted from 
denials of requests for additional personnel, 
filing equipment, and storage space. In one 
agency over 250 tons of records were destroyed, 
freeing 8,000 sq. ft. of space for which the 
annual rental was $3,200. In another agency 
over 45 tons of material were destroyed, with 
an annual rental savings of $1,100. Procedural 
changes under consideration in another agency 
will result in an estimated annual personnel 
saving of $20,000 and a reduction in materials 
costs of some $8,000 annually. In one of the 
larger state agencies space taken by over 5,000 
file drawers was made available. As in the lo- 
cal records program, the state program in- 
cludes advice to state departments and agen- 
cies on filing equipment and supplies, micro- 
filming techniques, and the purchase of in- 
sulated recordkeeping units including vaults 
and safes. 

Savings have also been effected in planning 
new installations. In a recent instance involv- 
ing the construction of new facilities a files 


layout was proposed which upon preliminary 
review seemed to be very economical. Analysis 
of the use of the equipment, the records to be 
stored therein, the retention period established 
for the records, and the uses made of the 
records while in active office space indicated 
that the equipment proposed did not ade- 
quately meet the operating needs of the agency. 
Different types of equipment were recom- 
mended which, upon review with the operat- 
ing officials concerned, were found to be more 
satisfactory from an operating point of view 
than those originally requested. The recom- 
mended items were purchased for $3,000, or 
$2,500 less than cost of the equipment origi- 
nally requested. 

Although immediate dollar savings have 
been made at both state and local levels, per- 
haps the greatest benefit of the records man- 
agement programs cannot be translated into 
dollars and cents. Both programs are causing 
public officials to realize that each of their 
employees who is creating records is creating 
a records problem which must be given im- 
mediate attention; otherwise, its solution will, 
with passage of time, require increasingly 
large expenditures of public funds. 


lr wouLp appear that the local records pro- 
gram in New York State suffers because it 
operates on a voluntary basis. However, a 
mandatory program does not seem possible. 
Local units of government would understand- 
ably resist any state legislation which would 
decrease their power to dispose of or retain 
records for the creation and maintenance of 
which they are appropriating local moneys. 
The policing of any mandatory legislation 
would require a field staff out of proportion 
to the results which it could achieve. Also, the 
creation of a state policing agency would in- 
volve considerable expenditures of state funds 
for which there would be little or no local 
backing. 

The operation of the state records program 
is hampered by the fact that there are no 
formalized records storage centers and no 
definitely established state archives or cus- 
todial agency. The lack of an appropriate cus- 
todial agency and records centers frequently 
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results in the use of expensive departmental 
office space for storage. 

The management aspects of the program, 
experience has proved, are best placed in the 
Division of the Budget where, through the 
budgetary review process, department and 
agency heads are annually placed in a position 
where they must justify their need for funds 
for the maintenance and creation of records. 
Removal of the management aspects of the 
program from the Division of the Budget to 
an operating department would drastically re- 
duce the effectiveness of the program both in 
its “birth control” and in its disposal features. 


Looking to the future, one cannot estimate 
a date on which it will be possible to say that 
either the state or the local records man- 
agement program has achieved its objectives. 
In each program there is a backlog of work 
to which changing times and governmental 
operations continue to contribute. It is reason- 
able, however, to estimate that by 1960 the 
program will be advanced to the point where 
most of the records of governmental units in 
New York State worth preserving will be 
properly preserved and most of those which 
should be consigned to the junkman will have 
been destroyed. 
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devices employed by the British central 

government in the exercise of direction, 
supervision, and control over the activities of 
local authorities, inspection is the most sig- 
nificant.’ After more than one hundred years 
of successful employment its importance is 
firmly established. 

To the American reader the word “inspec- 
tion” is likely to connote a process of central 
investigation, narrow in scope and dedicated 
largely to the discovery and correction of local 
violations and administrative deficiencies. Such 
a concept is inadequate and misleading. The 
inspectorates of the various ministries do, of 
course, observe and report back to their su- 
periors in Whitehall on the manner and effi- 
ciency of local government authorities in dis- 
charging the duties and responsibilities en- 
trusted to them by Parliament. But of far 
greater significance, they are permanent, highly 
professional advisory groups which make avail- 
able to local authorities expert knowledge 
gained through years of observation and study. 
Often they speak for the central department 
and upon occasion act on its behalf. Invariably 
inspectors are specialists who know what to 
look for and where to find it. It is their peculiar 
talent to discover quickly the essence of a prob- 
lem and to discern the difference between seri- 
ous defects and superficial or irrelevant griev- 


Q THE many and varied administrative 
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and Company, Ltd., 1951), pp. 38-123; Herman Finer, 
English Local Government (4ed.; London: Methuen 
and Company, Ltd., 1950), pp. 293-343; E. L. Hasluck, 
Local Government in England (London: Cambridge 
University Press, 1936), pp. 94-1g0. 


ances. In carrying out liaison and advisory 
duties they rely principally on knowledge of 
the specialized field, courtesy, common sense, 
and persuasive powers. They do not censure 
or dictate. 

The number of local authorities subject to 
central supervision and inspection is large, and 
these authorities perform extensive and often 
complicated services, involving the expendi- 
ture of hundreds of millions of pounds and the 
employment of hundreds of thousands of men 
and women. Thus, local police forces number- 
ing in excess of 45,000 are maintained by 50 
counties and 72 county boroughs. Education 
authorities—counties and county boroughs— 
number 163 and are responsible for some 2q,- 
000 recognized schools or departments. Under 
the National Health Service Act, the councils 
of 145 counties and county boroughs are desig- 
nated as local health authorities and are em- 
powered to provide various types of services. 
Fire brigades are operated by counties, county 
boroughs, and, in some instances, joint au- 
thorities; road authorities include counties, 
county boroughs, municipal boroughs, and ur- 
ban districts. 


I 


the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury local government services were rela- 
tively restricted and were provided without 
any appreciable central government guidance 
and supervision. However, industrialization 
caused fundamental changes in the economy 
which, in turn, necessitated extensive political 
and social reform. 

The Prison Act of 1823 placed certain prison 
administration activities of local authorities 
under the control of the Home Office, and the 
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Reform Act of 1832 changed radically the sys- 
tem of parliamentary elections and paved the 
way for further developments. The Factory Act 
of 1833, however, made the first provision for 
central government inspection and thus cre- 
ated a major device for exercising central gov- 
ernment supervision and control. The prin- 
ciple of control and inspection was extended in 
1834 to the whole system of poor law adminis- 
tration; in 1839 the inspectoral system was 
adopted for schools which received subsidiza- 
tion from the Privy Council; and in 1848 it 
was utilized by the Board of Health in the su- 
pervision and control of local health activities. 
Police inspection by the Home Office began in 
1856; inspections of local government highway 
construction and maintenance and fire services 
were undertaken in 1920 and 1948, respec- 
tively. 

Seven major reasons have impelled Great 
Britain during this period of a little more than 
one hundred years to develop and extend cen- 
tral supervision over the activities of local au- 
thorities. 

1. Central control has been necessary to se- 
cure a national minimum standard of efficiency 
throughout England and Wales. Some local au- 
thorities are always more progressive than 
others, and in some areas conservatism and 
provincialism are important influences. The 
maintenance of a high standard of efficiency 
requires unremitting effort, for it is easy for an 
authority to justify its own slackness by point- 
ing to the shortcomings of a neighboring coun- 
cil. 

2. Central control of local government ac- 
tivities seeks to eliminate the confusion which 
might result in some fields from extreme di- 
versity of practice. For example, if constabu- 
lary or fire forces were permitted to function 
without the benefit of detaiied regulations is- 
sued by the Home Office, difficulties would be 
encountered in dealing with local and national 
emergencies requiring joint action. 

g. Since Parliament authorizes local author- 
ities to levy rates for the financing of a variety 
of services, it would be failing in its duty to the 
majority of citizens if it neglected to take the 
steps necessary to insure that the money raised 
locally was well spent. 

4. Selfish, powerful interests within a local 
authority may seek their own advantage to the 


detriment of the community as a whole, The 
central government protects the majority 
against corruption on the part of a minority. 

5. Local authorities may lack knowledge of 
the functions entrusted to them. Their com- 
paratively small range of information is due in 
part to the relatively small size of their areas 
and in part to the fact that elected councilors 
seldom have a long and continuous connection 
with or interest in local policies. Central in- 
spectorates can place the experience of each 
district at the disposal of every other. 

6. Antipathy to the payment of taxes is 
widespread and, without central inducement, 
many local authorities might hesitate to levy 
rates sufficient to provide the funds for a high 
standard of local services, In the past, when the 
central government desired to institute a new 
social service it had to coerce and bribe the 
local authorities to do their share. The most 
important local functions—education, police, 
health, highways, fire services, and public as- 
sistance—were first assumed voluntarily by 
some local governments. Later, because of their 
national importance, the provision of these 
services was made obligatory. 

7. Many local authorities have been unable 
to finance their services from the resources 
available to them, and Parliament has had to 
extend substantial grants-in-aid. Parliament 
approves annual expenditure of many millions 
of pounds, and quite properly it desires to in- 
sure that they are wisely used. 

Significantly, when local authorities in Eng- 
land and Wales have criticized inspectoral su- 
pervision and control, they have usually di- 
rected their criticisms against specific aspects 
of the program rather than against the entire 
system. In fact, local authorities and the central 
departments are usually in general agreement 
on the lines of projected progress, for they are 
working in the same climate of public opin- 
ion. 

Although the principal purpose of central 
supervision and inspection is to secure a na- 
tional minimum standard of local service 
throughout the country, local authorities some- 
times complain that the system is detrimental 
to the maintenance of a healthy democracy. 
Further, supervision from Whitehall is alleged 
to be harmful to the morale of local govern- 
ment officers and councilors. Where central 
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control is excessively detailed, local officials are 
unwilling to take action on their own initia- 
tive and local responsibility suffers. And in the 
event that the central government acts in an 
arbitrary fashion, no effective redress is avail- 
able in many instances. 

Local officials have also complained upon 
occasion that central inspection and supervi- 
sion add to the total tax burden, in spite of the 
fact that Parliament provides substantial sub- 
ventions from the national treasury. In these 
instances local officials obviously overlook the 
fact that the standards of service are usually 
raised through inspection. Another objection 
is that the costs of administering various types 
of control devices and the delays they cause 
outweigh the improvements they effect in serv- 
ices to the citizenry. Local officials also com- 
plain that the system tends to restrict local ex- 
perimentation and development and that the 
more progressive authorities are restrained by 
the central ministries and forced to conform 
to administrative standards suitable to the 
average authority. Nor is it readily admitted 
that the services rendered under Whitehall 
supervision are invariably more efficient than 
they would be if the local authorities were per- 
mitted to go it alone. And finally, local au- 
thorities sometimes are not convinced that in 
ability, training, and experience central gov- 
ernment administrators are necessarily supe- 
rior to local administrators. 


II 


ENTRAL departments employ two main types 
C of inspectors: those who work on a per- 
manent basis in well-defined geographical 
areas and are concerned with the administra- 
tion of a particular local government service, 
and those who are sent into a district to con- 
duct an investigation or to hold an inquiry on 
some specific phase of local activity. Housing, 
engineering, and planning inspectors, em- 
ployed by the Ministry of Housing and Local 
Government, and medical and nursing in- 
spectors, attached to the Ministry of Health, 
customarily spend the major portion of their 
time in the offices in Whitehall, and go only 
occasionally into the provinces to investigate 
particular questions. The services which are 
supervised through a constant system of cen- 


tral inspection are police, fire, education, and 
highways. Inspectors from the Home Office 
are concerned with police and fire services, and 
inspectors from the Ministry of Education and 
the Ministry of Transport supervise education 
and highways, respectively. The poor law in- 
spectorate, established in 1834 after the pas- 
sage of the Poor Law Amendment Act, and 
functioning until 1948 when the National As- 
sistance Act ended local responsibility for desti- 
tution, carried on its work continuously in the 
districts into which England and Wales were 
divided. 

The size of the inspectorates varies greatly: 
there are only five inspectors of local constabu- 
lary forces, whereas the Ministry of Education 
employs more than five hundred men and 
women in inspectoral activities. As one might 
surmise, complex organizational and manage- 
ment problems are encountered in the educa- 
tion inspectorate, and the structure of this in- 
spectorate will be examined in some detail. 

At the top of the educational hierarchy is the 
senior chief inspector, who is responsible to the 
Minister through the permanent secretary. Un- 
der him serve six chief inspectors. The senior 
chief and the six chief inspectors deal jointly 
with matters of educational policy; individu- 
ally, they are responsible for particular fields of 
education. There are also divisional staff, gen- 
eral, district, and specialist inspectors. Operat- 
ing from the London headquarters is a staff 
of eight medical officers who are concerned 
with the supervision and inspection of the 
medical arrangements of local educational au- 
thorities. 

The senior chief inspector is responsible to 
the Minister for the organization and effective 
functioning of the inspectorate. His duties are 
of two general types, administrative and edu- 
cational. Perhaps his most important adminis- 
trative responsibility is to confer with the 
Minister and the senior administrative officers 
of the department about the establishment of 
educational policies. He must keep the inspzc- 
tors abreast of the administrative develop- 
ments which affect their work and from time 
to time he issues letters of instruction, pam- 
phlets, and manuals which guide them in the 
planning and carrying out of their responsibili- 
ties, The senior chief is responsible for the re- 
cruitment, placement, and promotion of in- 
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spectoral personnel and for the assignment of 
duties to individual inspectors. 

His educational duties are of equal impor- 
tance. He must make certain that the conduct 
of inspections in the various divisions is ade- 
quate and reasonably uniform. He must also 
insure that the rank and file of the inspectorate 
are kept informed concerning developments 
in educational thought and practice in the 
United Kingdom and elsewhere. 

Each of the six chief inspectors is concerned 
with one of the following fields: primary edu- 
cation, secondary education, further education 
in connection with industry and commerce, all 
other further education, training of teachers, 
and educational developments. A chief in- 
spector is responsible for the direction and su- 
pervision of all inspectional activity in his par- 
ticular branch of the educational system. He 
must maintain a familiarity with the work of 
the inspectors and is expected to guide them in 
their efforts to improve the effectiveness of the 
schools under their supervision; he seeks to 
facilitate close cooperation between the off- 
cers of the department in London and the in- 
spectors in the field. 

Chief inspectors are responsible for initiat- 
ing and conducting experiments in the entire 
field of education. They attempt to evaluate 
for the Minister and his aides the impact of 
legislation upon the educational system, trends 
in educational thought, and the ramifications 
of policy changes favored by the inspectorate. 
Conferences of the chief inspectors and in- 
spectors in charge of the ten geographical divi- 
sions are convened at frequent intervals for 
the discussion of policies and problems of mu- 
tual concern. And each of the ten divisions 
holds an annual conference of all inspectors 
serving within its area. 

In charge of each of the ten geographical di- 
visions is a divisional inspector who is responsi- 
ble to the senior chief inspector and who exer- 
cises general supervision over the work of the 
various inspectors assigned to his area. The 
divisional] inspector must know the capabili- 
ties, deficiencies, and special interests of the 
district inspectors; he must visit them in their 
districts at reasonably frequent intervals and 
acquaint himself with the practical problems 
confronting them. While he permits the dis- 
trict inspector to manage his district in his own 
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way, he must be satisfied that the inspector 
conducts his work in accordance with the gen- 
eral policies and practices of the Ministry. 

There are also staff inspectors who are inter- 
ested primarily in a particular subject, phase, 
or aspect of education. One or more staff in- 
spectors have been assigned special responsi- 
bilities on a national basis for more than thirty 
topics, embracing such diverse subjects as pri- 
mary education, youth service, county colleges, 
adult education, art, chemistry, handicraft, 
and physical education. A staff inspector is ex- 
pected to keep himself informed about devel- 
opments in the theory and practice of his “sub- 
ject” and to coordinate it properly with other 
“subjects.” He must therefore find time for ex- 
tensive reading and adequate research and 
study. In most instances, as chairman of a 
panel of inspectors, the staff inspector collects 
and interprets information obtained from the 
inspectors concerning the functioning of the 
schools and the special problems of the subject 
matter. On occasion he assembles the findings 
of the panel members and prepares in draft 
form pamphlets for submission to the Ministry. 
The coordination of the short courses offered 
by the Ministry is also his responsibility. 

Inspectors living in the field and working 
within the divisions are allocated specific re- 
sponsibilities and may be directed to act in any 
or all the following capacities: (1) general in- 
spector; (2) district inspector; (3) divisional spe- 
cialist inspector; and (4) divisional adviser. 
The program of each inspector is arranged to 
keep him in direct touch with the schools, 
teachers, and pupils in more than one field of 
education, and narrow specialization is avoided 
as far as possible. 

A general inspector is responsible for the in- 
spection of certain assigned schools. He main- 
tains continuous contact with these schools 
and attempts to assess each school as to aims, 
balance of curriculum, and efficiency. Of ne- 
cessity, he must secure appropriate assistance 
from his colleagues who have special knowl- 
edge of aspects of education or of subjects in 
which he himself is not expert. 

The district inspector maintains liaison be- 
tween the Ministry of Education and one or 
more local authorities—counties and county 
boroughs, excepted districts, and divisional ex- 
ecutives. He is responsible for all administra- 
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tive contacts with the local authority. Com- 
munications from the central office to the local 
authorities relating to administrative matters 
customarily come to the district inspector, who 
must be aware of all negotiations between the 
Ministry and the local government. He is ex- 
pected to secure for the authority expert ad- 
vice on any educational topic and to coordi- 
nate the contributions of all inspectors con- 
cerned. 

Within each division are divisional special- 
ists who are responsible for supervision over 
their subjects at all stages of the educational 
process. These special subjects or aspects of 
education are, for the most part, very different 
from those dealt with by the inspectors as- 
signed to special duties on a national basis. 

There are also divisional advisers who ad- 
vise the divisional inspectors and other col- 
leagues on matters connected with their sub- 
jects. While the functions of advisers are in 
some respects similar to those of the specialist 
inspectors, they are not specifically related to 
supervisory work outside assigned areas. 

For Wales a Welsh inspectorate has been es- 
tablished, functioning independently of the 
English inspectorate and reporting to the Min- 
ister through the permanent secretary for the 
Welsh department. 


Ill 


spectors employed by the central depart- 

ments tend to be older than other civil serv- 
ants, generally owing to the requirements of 
their work. In a large number of instances, par- 
ticularly in the police and education inspector- 
ates, appointments are made from among per- 
sons possessing extensive experience in local 
government service. Appointees to the educa- 
tional inspectorate serve a two-year probation- 
ary period prior to being given permanent 
status. Only in the Ministry of Education do in- 
spectors undergo in-service training, which for 
the most part is accomplished informally. 
Members of the inspectorates do not belong to 
unions of public service employees. There is, 
however, an inspectors’ association to which 
education inspectors belong, a body which rep- 
resents them on the “staff” side in negotia- 
tions with the Ministry. 

The administrative procedures and tech. 


niques employed by the various inspectorates 
in the conduct of inspections vary widely. In- 
spectors of constabulary, one in each of four 
geographical divisions into which England and 
Wales have been divided, visit the county and 
county borough forces at least once each year 
and, when necessary, at more frequent inter- 
vals. From the Home Office, each chief con- 
stable receives a form to be used in summariz- 
ing important factual information about the 
organization, strength, and distribution of the 
force and equipment, discipline, condition of 
the physical plant, and other matters. The lo- 
cal authorities prepare this information in ad- 
vance and it is of invaluable assistance to the 
inspector during his inspection. Upon arrival 
at the local police headquarters the inspector 
formally reviews the force on parade, usually 
during the first day of the inspection period. 
He then examines not only the administrative 
offices, crime detection laboratories, patrol- 
men’s quarters, machine shops, and other 
headquarters premises, but also attempts to 
visit the various outlying stations. He examines 
the books and records which the police main- 
tain; he may talk individually with constables 
and question them concerning specific actions 
they have taken during the preceding year. 

Police inspectors also hold local inquiries 
concerning the dismissal or reduction in rank 
of local personnel and other matters relating to 
the efficiency of local constabularies. They play 
a role in the training of local police personnel, 
for they make frequent visits to the police 
training centers where police recruits are given 
basic instruction; they also advise and assist 
the commandant and the staff of the police col- 
lege, which was established by the Home Of- 
fice in 1948 for the purpose of offering ad- 
vanced instruction.* 

Home Office inspection of local fire brigades 
is much like the inspection of police forces. 
The fire service inspectors visit each brigade 
at least once a year. They are concerned with 
the adequacy of local training facilities and ad- 
vise and assist with the operation of the fire 
service college maintained by the central gov- 
ernment. An effort is made to induce local au- 


* Report of His Majesty's Inspectors of Constabulary 
for the Year Ended 30th September, 1950 (H. M. Sta- 


tionery Office, 1951), pp. 11-14. 
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thorities to enter into reinforcement schemes 
that provide for mutual assistance in the ex- 
tinction of fires in their respective areas. 

The responsibility of the Ministry of Health 
for advising and assisting the local health au- 
thorities has been substantially reduced as a re- 
sult of the passage of the National Health Serv- 
ice Act in 1946. The councils of the 145 coun- 
ties and county boroughs which are now local 
health authorities exercise relatively limited 
functions, the major responsibility for the 
health of the people of England and Wales re- 
siding with the National Health Service. In- 
spectional activities are conducted by medical 
officers, nursing officers, and an inspector of 
blind welfare activities. Prior to the passage of 
the Health Service Act the Ministry main- 
tained a relatively large staff of medical officers 
who were interested primarily in conducting 
investigations of local outbreaks of various dis- 
eases. Considerable time was devoted to the 
making of special studies of local health condi- 
tions and the conduct of nationwide surveys. 

The Ministry of Housing and Local Gov- 
ernment employs engineering inspectors, hous- 
ing inspectors, and planning inspectors. Dur- 
ing the 1920's and 1930's the engineering in- 
spectors advised and assisted the local authori- 
ties throughout England and Wales in their 
efforts to construct urgently needed water and 
sewage disposal facilities and erect a variety of 
public buildings and other structures. With 
the passage of the Water Act, 1945, local au- 
thorities were encouraged to submit schemes 
for the extension and improvement of their 
water supplies and, when necessary, the Minis- 
ter ordered an inquiry conducted by the engi- 
neering inspectorate. In recent years the engi- 
neering inspectors have undertaken a number 
of water surveys for areas in which problems of 
water insufficiency and purity required par- 
ticular and detailed consideration. 

The housing inspectorate attached to the 
central Ministry works with the local authori- 
ties in the preparation of their housing 
schemes. Visits are paid to the local areas and 
conferences are held on a variety of administra- 
tive and technical problems. The Minstry’s 
planning inspectorate conducts local inquiries 
and helps the local planning authorities to win 
approval of their schemes. 
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_ work of the education inspectorate is of 
particular interest. The many and varied 
tasks performed by Her Majesty's education 
inspectors may be conveniently grouped under 
three headings or classifications.* First, the in- 
spectors serve as the “eyes and ears” of the 
Ministry. Their relationship with the schools 
and teacher training institutions is generally 
intimate, since the areas to which they are as- 
signed are usually sufficiently small to permit 
a thorough grasp of educational developments 
and problems. They are expected to know 
their schools, for success in all aspects of their 
work depends upon such knowledge. Informa- 
tion about new methods of instruction, de- 
velopments in curriculum, the use of teaching 
aids, the employment of different types of 
equipment, and changes in the physical plant 
are collected and made available to the inspec- 
torate and the administrative staff in London. 

The second function of inspectors is to 
serve as “educational missionaries.” In educa- 
tion, the state has long regarded local, volun- 
tary effort as an essential element in the imple- 
mentation of national policy. The principles 
and standards of national policy are formu- 
lated centrally, but it is in the localities that 
the schools are built and operated to meet local 
needs. The members of the inspectorate consti- 
tute a link which connects and harmonizes the 
work of the central and local bodies. During 
the course ot daily contact and routine visits 
inspectors acquire many new ideas concerning 
the art of teaching which they may pass on to 
teachers as suggestions. An inspector should 
never undertake, however, to tell a teacher 
what to do or how to do it. 

Since the war the number of short courses 
offered by the Ministry for teachers and others 
engaged in the educational service has been 
substantially increased. The purpose of the 
national courses is to provide a means of facili- 
tating an exchange of experience between lead. 
ing practitioners; the regional courses are fo- 
cused upon the general needs of all teachers in 
a particular area. Responsibility for the organi. 
zation and conduct of the large majority of the 
short courses falls to the inspectorate. 


* Education in 1949 (H. M., Stationery Office, 1950), 
PP. 9°°94- 
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The inspectorate also employs panels to dis- 
seminate information. Panels number several 
score and are of two types, the first dealing pri- 
marily with broad phases of primary and sec- 
ondary education, and the second with specific 
subject-matter fields such as art, drama, his- 
tory, and modern languages. Panels are com- 
posed of inspectors exclusively, and meet sev- 
eral times each year to study existing condi- 
tions and initiate means of securing future 
progress and development. The experience 
and wisdom of the inspectors is thus synthe- 
sized and focused for educational advance. 

Third, inspectors are “watchdogs of finance.” 
As early as 1839, with ghe appointment of the 
first two inspectors of schools, a new principle 
of educational administration emerged—the 
right of the state to approve and superintend 
the manner in which its money is spent through 
the inspection of schools. 

The inspection of schools takes two main 
forms: routine inspections which are under- 
taken on a day-to-day basis and are not fol- 
lowed by a report, and full inspections which 
are conducted by a group or panel of inspec- 
tors who submit their findings in a formal re- 
port to the Minister. A general inspector usu- 
ally performs the routine inspections. His 
approval of a school is conditioned upon 
healthful and useful employment of pupils and 
staff and the adequate maintenance of physical 
plant. Encouragement of the teachers and sug- 
gestions for the improvement of the quality of 
the education are his special province. 

Full inspections of a formal nature, con- 
ducted by panels of inspectors, are made at in- 
tervals of from seven to ten years, those of pri- 
mary schools being somewhat more frequent 
than those of secondary schools. As an ex- 
ample, for a full inspection of a grammar 
school in which 350 boys are enrolled, a panel 
of five inspectors is constituted. During its visit 
to the school, which usually lasts four or five 
days, the panel attempts to gain a general un- 
derstanding of the school’s goals, material con- 
ditions, organization, activities, and quality of 
education. Each panel member is responsible 
for the investigation and inspection in the 
classroom of one or more subject-matter fields. 
The inspector considers whether the instruc- 
tion is sufficiently planned and properly exe- 
cuted and whether it is in accord with the 


standards and general policy of the Ministry. 
Invariably, the inspector stresses the positive 
aspects of his findings and is eager to offer con- 
structive criticism. 

An inspector’s report is designed to give an 
accurate, unbiased evaluation of a school in its 
entirety to the Ministry and to the local au- 
thority concerned. Also, by means of the en- 
couragement, stimulation, and advice which it 
offers in a spirit of sympathetic cooperation, it 
contributes substantially to local educational 
progress. A report does not lead to direct action 
on the part of the Ministry, but after a reason- 
able period has elapsed the appropriate inspec- 
tors may visit the school to ascertain whether 
corrective action has been taken to remedy ob- 
served deficiencies. Or the Ministry may cor- 
respond with the local authority concerning 
specific problems which were treated in the 
full inspection report. 

Central departments in controlling and su- 
pervising the work of the local governments 
seek to avoid the imposition of excessively 
rigid requirements which would inevitably 
lead to local stagnation and apathy. Ideally the 
officials in Whitehall attempt to secure the 
adoption of reasonably adequate standards of 
service and at the same time to permit the more 
alert local authorities opportunity to pioneer 
and experiment. The attainment of this objec- 
tive appears to have been realized in most in- 
stances. There are always, however, local offi- 
cials who assert that their initiative and enter- 
prise are unduly circumscribed. 

Local authorities sometimes employ on their 
staffs officers who are responsible for the in- 
spection of a particular service within their 
areas. Such local inspection is confined for the 
most part to the field of education. The county 
of Kent, for example, has appointed a number 
of full-time education inspectors. In many 
other authorities persons designated as admin- 
istrative officers, organizers, supervisors, and 
visitors perform inspectoral work on a part- or 
full-time basis. The absence of precise defini- 
tion makes it difficult to determine exactly the 
number of persons engaged in local inspection 
work. 

The work of the inspectors employed by lo- 
cal education authorities appears for the most 
part to complement rather than to parallel that 
of the Ministry's inspectors. Local inspectors 


are utilized as intelligence officers and as links 
between the authority and the schools. They 
are occupied chiefly with the collection of spe- 
cific information, the carrying out of inquiries, 
and the investigation of particular complaints. 


Vv 


we it is now pertinent to ask, have been 
the positive results of the efforts of the 
several inspectorates to advise and assist the 
local authorities in England and Wales in cop- 
ing with their multitudinous and complex 
problems? It is impossible to answer this ques- 
tion in precise terms, for inspection has been 
but one of the administrative devices employed 
by the central government in exercising con- 
trol over local authorities. The striking im- 
provements which have been registered in the 
nation’s health, education, police protection, 
and other services during the past century have 
stemmed, in part, from other sources. One 
could arrive at a more accurate statement of 
facts by following a twofold approach: (1) a 
determination of the extent to which the vari- 
ous services have been strengthened and im- 
proved in successive stages of their develop. 
ment, and (2) the isolation and evaluation of 
the contributing factors. 

In the field of public health, phenomenal ad- 
vances have been achieved. The general death 
rate, the infant mortality rate, and mortality 
rates for specific diseases such as tuberculosis 
and smallpox have steadily declined.t While 
the decrease in mortality rates indicates sub- 
stantial improvement in the nation’s health, 
the gain is actually much greater than these 
rates indicate, for the amount of sickness pre- 
vented can hardly be estimated. 

Progress in the other local services has like- 
wise been significant. Improvement in the edu- 
cational system is reflected in readily available 
indexes, such as number of students enrolled, 
number of teachers employed, pupil-teacher 
ratio, extent of the provision for teacher train- 
ing, and sums of money expended locally and 


*For detailed data concerning the causes of death 
for selected diseases for the years 1851 to 1948, see 
Report of the Ministry of Health for the Year Ended 
jist March, 1949 (H. M. Stationery Office, 1950), p. 24: 
Report of the Ministry of Health Covering the Period 
from ist April, 1950, to 318t December, 1951, Part Il 
(H. M. Stationery Office, 1953), pp. 25-59. 
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nationally.* Advances in local police and fire 
services since the system of central supervision 
was inaugurated are reflected in the marked in- 
crease of force strength in relation to popula. 
tion served and in the increasingly high quality 
of the services rendered. 

It is difficult to evaluate the various causes 
of this phenomenal improvement in local serv- 
ices. Without the exercise of central govern- 
ment supervision it is extremely doubtful, how- 
ever, whether the local authorities would have 
developed their programs to the extent that 
was necessary to round out a comprehensive 
and adequate national system of local services. 
While the trend of events contributed to the 
nation’s realization of the value and necessity 
for adequate local services, substantial im- 
provement awaited the compulsion of legisla- 
tion. Local progress and improvement would 
have occurred undoubtedly in the more eco. 
nomically prosperous areas, but grave deficien- 
cies would have continued, particularly in the 
poorer districts and in those which lagged in 
public enlightenment. 

In the exercise of supervision and control 
over the activities of local authorities, the cen- 
tral ministries have used a number of adminis- 
trative devices. While each of these has been 
exceedingly useful, some have been clearly 
more significant than others. Thus in educa- 
tion, the issuance of rules and regulations, the 
receipt of reports, the extension of subven- 
tions, and, finally, inspection have been most 
important. Inspection supplies the positive 
and dynamic elements of the system of central 
supervision and control and makes possible the 
implementation of the other devices. That the 
success of central government control over lo- 
cal authorities is dependent upon the effective. 
ness with which the inspectorates discharge 
their responsibilities is confirmed without hesi- 
tation by those who are familiar with the in- 
spectors’ work. 

What are the elements necessary to the es- 
tablishment and maintenance of a successful 
system of central government inspection? In 
large measure the effectiveness of central gov- 
ernment inspection in England and Wales is 
dependent upon the following factors: (1) a 
sufficient number of inspectors; (2) requisite 


"© Education in 1952 (H. M. Stationery Office, 1959), 
pp. 67-180. 
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skills and competence on the part of the indi- 
vidual inspectors; (3) effective organization 
and able direction of the inspectorate; (4) in- 
spections that are sufficiently frequent and 
thorough; (5) freedom for the inspectors and 
their administrative superiors to interpret the 
scope and nature of their duties; (6) legal au- 
thority to secure information from the local 
governments; (7) the imagination of the cen- 
tral departments in using other supervisory de- 
vices; (8) the newness of the inspectional system 
and the extent to which it is accepted by the 
local authorities; (g) the diversity and com- 
plexity of the local government activity subject 
to central supervision; (10) and finally, the de- 
gree of independence possessed by the local au- 
thorities being inspected. 

What of the future of inspection in Britain? 
Since 1940 the use of this administrative device 
has undergone significant changes. With the 
passage of the Education Act, 1944, the edu- 
cational inspectorate was reorganized and 
greatly strengthened, and new responsibilities 
assigned to it in connection with the implemen- 
tation of the new legislation. The National 
Health Service Act, approved by Parliament in 
1946, shifted many of the responsibilities of the 
local health authorities to the central govern- 
ment and effected a consequent diminution in 
scope and range of the activities of the Minis- 
try’s medical officers. In 1947, the inspection of 
local fire services was authorized. The National 
Assistance Act, 1948, reduced the extent of the 
central government's inspectional activity, for 


with the abolition of the poor law and the 
transfer of responsibility for the relief of desti- 
tution to the National Assistance Board, the 
need for the poor law inspectorate ceased. The 
number of inspectors of constabulary em- 
ployed by the Home Office has been increased 
since 1945 and the scope of their duties ex- 
panded. 

Careful study and analysis of recent changes 
leads to the conclusion that in the emerging 
pattern of central-local government relation- 
ships at least two trends may be discerned: (1) 
the assumption by the national government of 
responsibility for services formerly discharged 
by local authorities lessens the scope of local 
activity and renders central inspection un- 
necessary; (2) those local services which are not 
nationalized are likely to be subjected to in- 
creased central control and supervision, with 
the result that greater use will be made of in- 
spection as an administrative device. While it 
is impossible to predict the future actions of 
Parliament, it seems unlikely that the central 
government will assume direct responsibility 
for many additional local functions. The na- 
tionalization of the educational system, law 
enforcement, fire services, and road construc- 
tion and maintenance would constitute a death 
blow to local government. Parliament appears, 
rather, to prefer to assign local government re- 
sponsibilities to th. larger units of govern- 
ment, the counties and county boroughs, and 
to insure through central supervision that their 
services are rendered efficiently. 


Miami Looks at the Problems of 
Metropolitan Government 


By WENDELL G. SCHAEFFER 


Headquarters Supervisor 
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NCE again a significant effort is being 
made to resolve the problems of govern- 
mental organization in a large metro- 

politan community. There is nothing novel 
about people concerning themselves with the 
many difficulties posed by rapid urban expan- 
sion. In the United States and throughout 
much of the rest of the world the steady and 
unrelenting tide of social and economic urban- 
ization has forced each succeeding generation 
to seek new or expanded forms of governmen- 
tal organization to cope with the problems 
which this process presents. In some commu- 
nities, of which Miami, Florida, is an outstand- 
ing example, the pace of change has been so 
rapid and the growth of population so spec- 
tacular that even the most strenuous efforts di- 
rected toward governmental accommodation 
are apt to appear frustratingly inadequate. 
When these efforts have repeatedly encoun- 
tered defeat, as they have in the Miami area 
three times within the past ten years, a genuine 
risk arises that future proposals may involve 
such wide detours to avoid the conventional 
processes of local democracy that the whole 
structure of local self-government may be 
weakened rather than strengthened. 

The current improvement program in Dade 
County has been organized to avoid any possi- 
bility of hasty resort to schemes or devices 
whose general suitability and merit have re- 
ceived less than comprehensive consideration. 
The program has been openly and publicly 
sponsored by the city of Miami through crea- 
tion of a Metropolitan Miami Municipal 
Board of twenty members representing all 


major local government jurisdictions.’ The 
board, provided with funds by the Miami City 
Commission, was directed to “(1) make a thor- 
ough study of governments in Dade County; 
(2) determine what consolidation, merger, fed- 
eration, or reorganization of governments was 
desirable in order to effect economies, improve 
efficiency, and facilitate the solution of metro- 
politan problems; and (3) draft and publish a 
plan of governmental improvement and neces 
sary implementing legislation.” To assure a dis- 
interested appraisal of Metropolitan Miami's 
governmental problems, a contract Was negoti- 
ated in March, 1954, with the University of 
Miami whereby the university's Department of 
Government was to supervise the fact-finding 
survey and formulate recommendations to the 
board through employment of “a nationally 
recognized consulting organization.” Public 
Administration Service of Chicago was chosen 
to undertake the research project, and the 
process of study and plan development was in- 
augurated during the spring of 1954. By Janu- 
ary 1, 1955, field work on the project had been 
completed and a report had been prepared, 
published, and submitted to the board.* 

The study of metropolitan Miami's govern- 
mental problems necessarily involved a de- 
tailed review of the history, legal status, or- 
ganization, and scope of operations of each of 
the twenty-six municipal governments in Dade 


*The Board of County Commissioners did not see 
fit to name a representative to the board, although it 
was entitled to do so. The county officials have, how- 
ever, cooperated with the Metropolitan Board in its 
activities. 

*The Govelnment of Metropolitan Miami (Public 
Administration Service, 1954), 194 pp. $5.00. 
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County as well as of the county government 
and its agencies and instrumentalities. The tax 
pattern, revenue structure, and general finan- 
cial position of each governmental entity were 
determined and analyzed. Every functional 
and service area was reviewed to determine 
which governments were doing what and how 
well their activities complemented each other, 
duplicated services, or left important voids in 
the pattern of public services or in the very sig- 
nificant area of coordination. Finally, it was 
necessary to consider a wide range of possible 
alternatives which might be recommended to 
resolve the many real problems which the fact- 
finding phases of the survey brought to light. 

Early in the course of the project it became 
clear that the governmental problems of the 
metropolitan Miami area were serious. Sixty 
years ago the Miami region could hardly be 
described as metropolitan at all. The city of 
Miami was incorporated in 1896 with an area 
of 4.5 square miles and 502 voters. Today it is 
the center of a very remarkable urban area 
possessing a permanant population of around 
650,000 and visited each year by better than 3 
million tourists and other travelers and tempo- 
rary residents. The extremely rapid urban 
growth has come about through the efforts of 
farsighted and ingenious promoters, engineers, 
land speculators, and other breeds of irrepres- 
sible optimists who have exploited to the full 
the fine climate and scenic attractiveness of 
southeast Florida, the only genuinely semi- 
tropical area of the continental United States. 
Overspeculation and a very destructive hurri- 
cane joined forces in 1926 to puncture the de- 
velopment bubble, but soon the same optimis- 
tic forces were driving forward again on a 
sounder footing. Tourism has proved a re- 
markably stable economic base for the Miami 
area, and to it has been added the steadily in- 
creasing trade and transport activity for which 
Miami has become a focal point in United 
States relations with South America and the 
Caribbean. The tempo of metropolitan growth 
continues unabated, and there is strong pros- 
pect that by 1970 the Miami area will possess a 
permanent population of between one and 
one-half and two million people. In such a 
rapidly changing environment, it is only natu- 
ral that the provision of governmental services 


should pose many difficult and complex prob- 
lems. 

Governmental units have come into exist- 
ence in Dade County for almost every conceiv- 
able reason, including the effort to prevent in- 
corporation into already existing municipal 
corporations. The largest municipality is 
Miami with an estimated population of 275,- 
ooo; the smallest is Indian Creek Village with 
a population of 50. More significant, however, 
is the great urban growth in the unincorpo- 
rated area of the county where population is 
increasing both percentagewise and numeri- 
cally faster than in Miami. Here the demand 
and the genuine need for municipal services is 
great, but the traditional county structure is ill 
suited to provide them. There has been a tend- 
ency for the county to assume urban-type mu- 
nicipal functions, but at the same time the 
older municipal units have been increasingly 
called upon to carry their services out beyond 
the municipal boundary lines. The old ques- 
tion of people receiving services they don’t pay 
for and others paying for services they don’t 
get is raised again and again. 

Far more important, however, than the ques- 
tion of who pays for what is the very real need 
for metropolitanwide services that no existing 
jurisdiction in Dade County is in position to 
provide. The need for some control over the 
pattern of urban growth and development is 
everywhere apparent, for the rapidity and 
magnitude of new construction have far out- 
stripped the necessarily slower pace of public 
service expansion. The most pressing need is 
for governmental action on an areawide basis 
to provide such fundamental services as an ade- 
quate water system, an integrated sewerage 
and waste disposal system, a network of major 
thoroughfares and expressways, and the kind 
of metropolitan planning that can guide and 
direct the development of these services in an 
orderly manner, with a view not only to the im- 
mediate but to the long-range demands of the 
entire metropolitan area. In Miami, because of 
the extremely rapid pace of its growth, long 
range means tomorrow morning, early. 

The proposals developed by Public Admin- 
istration Service for providing metropolitan 
Miami with a governmental organization ca- 
pable of meeting the community's many needs 
approach directly the fundamental structure of 


local government in Florida. They do not ac- 
cept the view, so frequently expressed, that de- 
sirable improvements can come about only 
through a series of compromises with time- 
honored but outmoded local governmental ar- 
rangements. They are founded upon the prem- 
ise that a community of 650,000 people is per- 
fectly capable of conducting its governmen- 
tal affairs through normal governmental chan- 
nels, provided those channels are clear, direct, 
and unimpeded by a confusing maze of irra- 
tional relationships, unresponsive and autono- 
mous officials and agencies, and voids of au- 
thority and responsibility. Recommendations 
set forth a plan designed to create a local gov- 
ernment structure of metropolitanwide juris- 
diction that is representative of the commu- 
nity, that possesses organizational unity, and 
that is adequately endowed with independent 
legislative authority derived from a well-for- 
mulated, home-rule charter approved by the 
voters of the area. To the metropolitan govern. 
ment would be assigned the functions and pro- 
grams of areawide import. At the same time, 
existing municipal governments, each of which 
came into being through a democratic expres- 
sion of a desire for local self-government, 
would continue to function in the provision of 
local services and the exercise of discretion re- 
lating to the matters affecting their own resi- 
dents primarily. 

Thus the proposed government structure is 
designed essentially to strengthen the local 
government processes by filling the void that 
now exists in the sphere of metropolitanwide 
action and by bringing within the scope of the 
new government those functions—some muni- 
cipal, some general within the framework of 
the state constitutional system—now performed 
by a variety of county offices and officials. 

The survey led to the conclusion that the ex- 
isting county was neither suitably organized 
nor suitably clothed with self-governing au- 
thority to function in the role that is called for. 
However, there being no need for a county 
government separate and apart from that of 
the proposed metropolitan government, it was 
recommended that the functions, authority, 
duties, and responsibilities under the state con- 
stitution and state laws now assigned to the 
Board of County Commissioners and other 
county agencies and officials, both elective and 
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appointive, be transferred to and vested in the 
new metropolitan Miami government, to- 
gether with such other authority and functions 
as may be assigned it by charter. 

To clarify the relationships between existing 
municipal governments and the proposed 
metropolitan government, Public Administra- 
tion Service presented in its report a detailed 
proposal for distributing functions and au- 
thority between the two local government 
levels. 

As for the structure of the metropolitan gov- 
ernment, it was proposed that legislative au- 
thority be vested in a board of metropolitan 
commissioners that would consist initially of a 
president and ten members. The president 
would be elected at large by the voters of met- 
ropolitan Miami, eight of the ten members 
would be elected at large from eight commis- 
sioner districts of reasonably uniform popula- 
tion into which the entire metropolitan area 
would be divided without reference to city 
boundaries, and two of the members would be 
chosen from those municipalities (at present 
Miami and Miami Beach) containing in excess 
of eight per cent of the total metropolitan pop- 
ulation. By this formula the element of federa- 
tion is introduced in that the larger municipal 
jurisdictions would be represented in the met- 
ropolitan legislative body. As the population 
of any other municipality reached eight per- 
cent of the total metropolitan population, 
through growth, merger, or annexation, it 
would become entitled to a representative on 
the board of metropolitan commissioners. 

It was proposed that the direction of the ad- 
ministrative activities of the metropolitan gov- 
ernment be entrusted to a chief executive or 
administrative officer appointed by the board 
of metropolitan commissioners and serving at 
its pleasure. All staff and operating depart- 
ments of the government would be responsible 
to this official. 

To bring about the changes proposed in the 
survey report, amendment of the Florida Con- 
stitution is essential. A proposed amendment 
was submitted as part of the recommendations. 
Perhaps the best way to convey the import of 
the proposed changes in the governmental 
structure of metropolitan Miami is to quote in 
full the proposed amendment. 
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The electorate of Dade County shall have power 
to establish, alter, or abolish a municipal corpora- 
tion to be known as Metropolitan Miami, extend. 
ing territorially throughout the present limits of 
Dade County, in the place of any or all county or 
district governments, boards, bodies, and officers, 
constitutional or statutory, legislative, executive, 
judicial, or administrative. Said municipality shall 
operate under a charter ratified by a majority vote 
of the electorate of Dade County which shall pro- 
vide for the jurisdiction, powers, duties, and func- 
tions for such municipal corporation, its legislative, 
executive, judicial, and administrative departments 
and its boards, bodies, and officers, and for the divi- 
sion of functions which shall exist between said 
municipal corporation and municipalities created 
pursuant to state law. The municipal corporation 
established under this section may exercise all of 
the powers of a municipality created pursuant to 
state law and shall also be recognized as one of the 
legal political divisions of the state with the duties 
and obligations of a county and shall be entitled to 
all the powers, rights, and privileges, including rep- 
resentation in the state legislature, which would 
accrue to it if it were a county. In the establishment 
or alteration of the government of Metropolitan 
Miami no county office shall be abolished or con- 
solidated with another office without making provi- 
sion for the performance of all state duties now or 
hereafter prescribed by law to be performed by such 
county officer. All property of Dade County shall 
vest in the government of Metropolitan Miami 
when it is established as herein provided, and pro 
vision shall be made in its charter for the fair and 
just compensation of other local governments, or 
bond holders or creditors thereof, for properties 
acquired in the exercise of powers, duties, or func- 
tions authorized by said charter. The charter of the 
government of Metropolitan Miami, as ratified or 
amended by a majority vote of the electorate, shall 
have the force and effect of law and it may not be 
altered, amended, or modified, or otherwise con- 
travened by special act of the legislature. 


The survey and the report have received 
wide publicity in the Miami area. Before final 


presentation, the factual findings of the report 
—but not the recommendations—were reviewed 
by committees of the Metropolitan Miami Mu- 
nicipal Board, and public hearings were held 
with respect to these findings. When the final 
report was presented, it received wide news- 
paper and television coverage, and the major 
newspapers of the area continue to devote 
much space to the discussion of various aspects 
of the report. 

After detailed review of the findings and 
recommendations of the survey group, the 
Metropolitan Miami Municipal Board, on 
January 14, voted unanimously to approve the 
report as submitted and recommended that 
appropriate action be taken to put the recom- 
mendations into effect without undue delay. 
This means essentially that necessary enabling 
legislation must be presented to the Florida 
Legislature in its 1955 session—legislation 
which will make possible submission of a con- 
stitutional amendment to the voters of the 
state. At the same time, steps must be taken to 
prepare a charter for the new government so 
that voters in Dade County will have a specific 
framework of local government on which to 
vote, as well as a constitutional amendment 
permitting them to adopt it. 

The most hopeful sign that the reorganiza- 
tion program will be adopted is the favorable 
reception accorded the proposals at all govern- 
mental levels in Dade County. In the past the 
Florida Legislature and the people of Florida 
generally have shown great willingness to sup- 
port programs of governmental improvement 
for their municipalities, even to the extent of 
supporting constitutional amendments on be- 
half of the state’s various local subdivisions 
and government units. A basic condition to 
such support, however, is that the people of 
Dade County, or any similar area, be them- 
selves in accord as to what they want. 
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Can Government Be Human? 


By EWELL T. BARTLETT 


Assistant Director 
Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 


ANY people in their relations with their 
M government view it with disdain and 

distrust. Why is this so? We are a de- 
mocracy and, as such, attempt to emphasize the 
importance of the individual in bold contrast 
to a dictatorship, which subordinates the indi- 
vidual and places all emphasis on the whole or 
the state. Our most cherished doctrines be- 
speak our interest in the individual. The Dec- 
laration of Independence speaks of “unalien- 
able” rights of people as individuals. The first 
words of the preamble to the Constitution of 
the United States are, “We, the People.” Lin- 
coln in his Gettysburg address calls ours a gov- 
ernment “of the people, by the people, for the 
people.” 

There was a time in our history when a con- 
trolling body of opinion held that the federal 
government should not operate directly upon 
the citizenry, except in certain restricted cir- 
cumstances such as war. In the early years even 
the federal revenue was derived largely from 
imports. Now, every citizen is affected by fed- 
eral taxes, social security, and many other fed- 
eral programs. 

It is the purpose of this paper to examine 
two factors, found from experience to be in- 
volved in the question of citizen reaction to 
government, which have had too little atten- 
tion, First, we operate upon the theory that 
ours is a government of laws and not of men. 
Second, we have made too little effort to hu- 
manize the application of our laws and make 
them understood. 


oe first factor—the rigidity of law—has its 
bearing on citizen reaction when the citi- 
zen believes that he should have something or 
be permitted to do something that the law or 
the implementing regulation does not allow. 
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We come across it in the old-age and survivors 
insurance program, for example, when an indi- 
vidual believes that he ought to have a pay- 
ment that the law does not authorize, and in- 
sists there is some way that employees of the 
bureau can get it for him even though the 
law seems clear on the point. Of course, there 
is little that can or should be done in such 
cases so far as the law as such is concerned. 

However, much can and should be done 
about the legal result flowing from action or 
inaction of agents of the government. There is 
a carryover to the United States of the English 
doctrine that the sovereign (i.c., the govern- 
ment) can do no wrong—that if there is a 
wrong, it is the fault not of the government but 
of the human agent who was attempting to 
carry on its work. Thus, the government is not 
bound by the rules of law or equity for the 
acts of its agents as is an individual or a private 
corporation, except as by statute it has con- 
sented to be so bound. The principle has many 
ramifications. A number of exceptions have 
been made to it. But important areas still exist 
where the individual is called upon to distin- 
guish between the law on the one hand and 
its human agent on the other, and the result is 
frequently not understandable, at least to the 
average citizen. 

A good example of the point occurred a few 
years ago in the case of a Montana wheat 
farmer who thought he had protected his plant- 
ing under the crop insurance law administered 
by the Department of Agriculture. He con- 
sulted an agent of the department who told 
him his planting was insurable and supplied 
him with proper forms and saw to their exe. 
cution. Both the agent and the farmer knew 
that the planting was “reseeding” on winter 
wheat acreage, but neither thought the fact of 
any importance and it was not set forth in the 
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contract. The crop was destroyed by the ele- 
ments and the farmer sought to collect his in- 
surance, but he was turned down because it 
was discovered that the department's regula- 
tions excluded reseeding on winter acreage. In 
upholding the disallowance, the majority of 
the U. S. Supreme Court noted that a private 
concern would be liable under the circum- 
stances, but went on to say: 


. » » Whatever the form in which the Govern- 
ment functions, anyone entering into an arrange- 
ment with the Government takes the risk of having 
accurately ascertained that he who purports to act 
for the Government stays within the bounds of his 
authority. The scope of this authority may be ex- 
plicitly defined by Congress or be limited by dele- 
gated legislation, properly exercised through the 
rule-making power. And this is so even though, as 
here, the agent himself may have been unaware of 
the limitations upon his authority. . . 1 


In other words, as the citizen must see it, it 
is the duty of the person doing business with 
the government to police the activities of the 
government's agent, as the government will not 
accept the responsibility of doing so. A dis- 
senting opinion by Mr. Justice Jackson put 
his views in these words: 


. » » one should not be expected to have to em- 
ploy a lawyer to see whether his own Government 
is issuing a policy which in case of loss would turn 
out to be no policy at all. There was no fraud or 
concealment, and those who represented the Gov- 
ernment in taking on the risk apparently no more 
suspected the existence of a hidden regulation that 
would render the contract void than did the policy- 
holder. It is very well to say that those who deal with 
the Government should turn square corners, But 
there is no reason why the square corners should 
constitute a one-way street... . 1... would hold 
these agencies to the same fundamental principles 
of fair dealing that have been found essential in 
progressive states to prevent insurance from being 
an investment in disappointment.? 


One does not have to advocate a departure 
from the principle of a government of laws and 
not of men in order to believe, as Justice Jack- 
son, that it is time government started in- 


* Federal Crop Insurance Corp. v. Merrill et al. (332 


U.S, 984). 
* [bid., 987-88. 


terpreting the principle in the light of the 
times.* There are, of course, instances of aware- 
ness of the growing importance of the prob- 
lems created by rigid adherence to the princi- 
ple. In 1946 the Congress through the Tort 
Claims Act reversed the long established rule 
that the government is not suable for the 
tortious wrongs of its agents and employees, 
and now a private citizen has virtually the 
same redress against the government as he 
would have against an individual or a business 
corporation for negligence of its agents re- 
sulting in physical injury and damage to per- 
son or property. Previously the only redress 
was by passage by Congress of a private bill. 
The doctrine under consideration not only 
at times confounds the rights of individuals 
but also accentuates problems of practical gov- 
ernment operation. A practical problem in 
carrying out the old-age and survivors insur- 
ance program, for example, has been how to 
meet the requirement of a formal application 
for benefits without adding greatly to the costs 
of administration or prejudicing the rights of 
people. (It has been held that filing an applica- 
tion means a written record.) Mostly, eligibil- 
ity can be readily determined, but the local of- 
fices deal with many people at a point of time 
when it is not possible to tell if eligibility ex- 
ists. If a formal application is encouraged in 
all situations, unjustified hopes are often 
raised. The filing of formal applications in 
cases of persons not eligible for benefits also re- 
sults in unnecessary administrative costs; it is 
better to tell at least the apparently ineligible 
that their cases will be looked into and that 
they will be informed of the need for and pro- 
priety of a formal application for benefits. For- 
mal applications are retroactive and this pro- 
tects against loss in most cases; but many things 
can and do happen to cause the formalization 
of the application to be delayed beyond the pe- 
riod of retroactivity. (Originally, there was no 
period of retroactivity for old-age beneficiaries, 
but over the years Congress has established and 
extended the period until, under the Social Se- 


* That the principle in its practical aspects must be 
taken as only partly true is pointed out by Alanson W. 
Willcox, “The Lawyer in the Administration of the 
Nonregulatory Programs,” 13 Public Administration 
Review i2 (Winter, 1959). 
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curity amendments of 1954, it is now twelve 
months.) 

Also, in some instances, on the basis of “clear 
authority” a person is turned away without ap- 
plication only to have that authority reversed 
by higher administrative or court decision. In 
these instances, rights are protected within 
certain limits if there is an application of rec- 
ord (because the application, within certain 
time and other limits, can be reopened); but 
there is no such protection of rights if there is 
no application. 

In other instances, the facts so far as known 
may be responsible for the persons’s not filing, 
and knowledge of the facts may turn out to 
have been wrong or incomplete. In still other 
cases, the application may not be filed because 
of a mistake on the part of the field agent as to 
fact or law. 

In such instances there is loss to the individ- 
ual and the practical consequences are of the 
same order as those in the case of the wheat 
farmer considered above. The individual must 
take the rap, but he cannot understand why his 
situation should differ from that of the per- 
son who may have hired a lawyer and sub- 
mitted an application with all formalities, 
“just in case.” 

A realistic approach would seem to demand 
that the government not stand on the techni- 
cality of lack of a written record, and the Ap- 
peals Council of the Social Security Adminis- 
tration has so decided some cases on their indi- 
vidual merits. There is no evidence to date of 
abuse in such cases, and experience in general 
would seem to show that there is no need for 
strict formality and legalism. 

It is true, of course, that the less the formal- 
ity the greater the need for diligence and hon- 
esty on the part of the government's agents and 
possibly the greater the need for supervisory 
controls that will assure them. But if there is 
abuse of authority by the agent, the matter 
can and should be cared for by administrative 
discipline and—in case of outright fraud—by 
treatment under the criminal laws. 

How far the government can go in under- 
writing the acts of its “agents” and not whittle 
too much away from the principle of a govern- 
ment of laws and not of men, is admittedly a 
delicate question. However, careful concessions 
(by statute if necessary) in the direction of 


what is accepted as fair play and equity among 
individuals will make for better understanding 
and acceptance and, it is believed, effective- 
ness in many of the government's programs. 


Il 


MPORTANT as it is, rigidity in law and prece- 

dent is no excuse for the impersonal way 
that the government is prone to carry on its 
many day-to-day dealings with the public. To 
this day, the salutation in the letters of some 
agencies takes the form of the stiltéd, obsolete 
“Sir” or “Madam.” How much more personal 
and acceptable is “Dear Mr. ———” or “Dear 
Mrs. ———."” Some agencies will rarely use the 
personal pronouns “I” or “we,” but instead 
will use such abstract expression as “this office” 
or “this bureau.” 

Policy, or lack of it, in these matters of treat- 
ing people as individual human beings differs 
greatly among the agencies of the government. 
Some have made great progress in personaliz 
ing the administration of their programs—in 
taking the programs to the people, so to speak. 
For example, the Internal Revenue Service 
within recent times has let it be known that 
taxpayers may get official help in making their 
returns and that questions may even be an- 
swered over the telephone. In the Bureau of 
Old-Age and Survivors Insurance the ap- 
proach has always been to give direct help, if 
possible. The effort is mainly through over 500 
field offices located in the principal cities of 
tue country. The claimant is encouraged to 
come in and do his business personally. If this 
is not possible, a representative of the bureau, 
within broad limits of reason, will call upon 
him in his own office or home. The local office, 
moreover, has responsibility for an initial ad- 
judication of the claim. The result is service 
to the individual and also greater efficiency, be- 
cause the procedure creates better understand. 
ing and a prompter and fuller development of 
the factual information which is necessary for 
allowance or disallowance of the claim. 

Closely akin to personalization is “public in- 
formation.” In essence public information is 
little more, or at least should be little more, 
than providing the public with the informa. 
tion needed for an understanding of the 
agency's policy and program. The acid test of 
the conduct of the public information function 
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is whether information that cannot be given 
is refused without offense and information 
that hurts, but that must be supplied, is given 
without offense. It is cheap, temporal public 
relations to accede because at the moment that 
appears to be an easy way out. Understanding 
takes longer but is worth more. 

In providing public information it is neces- 
sary to draw a sharp line between information 
and propaganda. It is also important to pro- 
vide accurate information. 

Much has been said in recent times about 
the right of the people to know about the ac- 
tivities of their government. Whatever may be 
said of this right in general, there can be no 
argument about the citizen's right to under- 
stand in his own terms a government program 
that affects him personally. Such an under- 
standing can be brought about not by Wash- 
ington handouts, though they may help, but by 
dealing directly with people as individuals. 

In information activities it is also possible 
and desirable to put the accent on the personal 
approach. Once again, an example is taken 
from the administration of old-age and survi- 
vors insurance. In this bureau it is a matter of 
policy and practice that all pamphlets, leaflets, 
posters, etc., explaining the program be as far 
as possible directed to the second person. Thus, 
Your Social Security; Do You Have a Maid?; 
Do You Work for Yourself? are characteristic 
titles. 

Not only should informational activities 
have a personal accent; they should be actually 
directed to the individual whenever possible. 
Thus, by means of enclosures with benefit 
checks the more than six million beneficiaries 
are given instructions or information about 
their benefit rights. This means was used in 
1952 and again in 1954 to tell beneficiaries in 
advance of the effective date about liberaliza- 
tions in the payments provided by congres- 
sional enactments. In 1950, a postcard with 
such information was addressed to each bene- 
ficiary. 

This direct approach is to be preferred 
whenever it is possible to use it. More general- 
ized releases through newspapers, magazines, 


radio, television, and other mediums are help- 
ful, but they are less effective than the indi- 
vidual approach. A realistic test that should be 
applied to any letter, pamphlet, poster, or 
other information medium that is being used 
is whether it has been prepared with more 
thought of reviewing officials, or perhaps of a 
congressional committee, than of the recipient. 

Progressive business has long recognized that 
the most effective public relations is contact 
with individuals. One well-known example is 
cited. Telephone operators of the great Ameri- 
can Telephone and Telegraph Company are 
never failing in their courtesy to telephone 
users. Courtesy can be assumed to be a big item 
of training and a strict on-the-job requirement. 
But it may be said that the telephone com- 
pany’s business is dealing with people, whereas 
the government's business is not always quite 
so. But in hundreds of ways the government 
every day in some way deals with individuals, 
too. Almost every activity of some agencies, 
such as the Internal Revenue Service and the 
Veterans Administration, involves contacts 
with individuals. 


Ill 


AN government be human? It can be, and it 
must be. It has gone a long way in this di- 
rection already, but further progress is still 
needed. Whether a particular office is held by 
a Democrat or a Republican, whether it deals 
with a few people or with many, we should 
recognize that there are people at both ends of 
its operations. 

Humanics must keep pace with mechanics. 
There is no doubt that this principle should 
be applied in government. The question is, 
how? Some of the methods, of course, are sug- 
gested by the kinds of incidents and policies 
we have cited. Increase the number of these 
incidents, the scope of these policies, and your 
government is more human. 

But perhaps we could do it more efficiently: 
perhaps the many current studies of the or- 
ganization or mechanics of a government of, 
by, and for the people should be paralleled by 
a specific study of its humanics. 


The New Federal Incentive Awards Program 


By HENRY A. SAWCHUK 


Chief, Natural Science, Engineering, and Legal 
Section, Standards Division, U. S. Civil Service 
Commission 


HE Government Employees’ Incentive 

Awards Act (Title III of Public Law 763, 

83d Congress) is a firm expression of the 
intent of the President and the Congress that 
there be established a governmentwide incen- 
tive awards program which will effectively en- 
courage all civilian employees of the federal 
government to participate in the common task 
of improving the efficiency and economy of 
government operations. President Eisenhower 
in a memorandum on December 28, 1954, 
asked the heads of all agencies to give personal 
leadership to the incentive awards program in 
their agencies. 

The new program, which went into effect on 
November 30, 1954, establishes a single system 
of awards for suggestions, inventions, and su- 
perior accomplishments in place of several dif- 
ferent systems of limited coverage. It also cen- 
tralizes responsibility for administration of the 
system in the U. S, Civil Service Commission. 

1. Before the enactment of Public Law 763, 
incentive awards programs in the government 
were based upon a number of separate statutes. 
This situation resulted in some confusion, 
since control responsibilities were divided at 
the executive level. The Civil Service Commis- 
sion, the Bureau of the Budget, and certain in- 
dividual departments had responsibility for 
different types of awards. 

Under the new legislation the Civil Service 
Commission is made responsible for adminis- 
tering the governmentwide program. The com- 
mission has established an Incentive Awards 
Office that reports to the executive director and 
has issued regulations and instructions needed 
to implement the law. The regulations are 
broad, giving departments and agencies wide 
latitude to set up incentive awards plans to 


accomplish the intent of the legislation. The 
commission's policy includes: 

a. Establishing broad principles and standards 
for the administration of the incentive awards pro- 
gram. 

b. Delegating to the heads of departments au- 
thority to establish and operate incentive awards 
plans consistent with these principles and stand- 
ards. 

c. Assisting department officials in the develop- 
ment of effective programs. 

d. Encouraging the exchange of employee con- 
tributions among departments. 

e. Reviewing the operation of agency plans in 
order to strengthen the governmentwide incentive 
awards program. 


2. Previously, an employee could be eligible 
for an award under one law and ineligible un- 
der another, or he could be eligible under sev- 
eral laws, depending upon whether he was a 
blue-collar, postal, or regular salaried em- 
ployee. 

The new program covers all civilian ofhcers 
and employees in the executive branch of the 
government, except employees of the Tennes- 
see Valley Authority. Many legislative and ju- 
dicial employees are also included, as well as 
employees of the District of Columbia. 

3. Under the old system, salary increases 
could be granted to salaried employees for su- 
perior accomplishment or outstanding efh- 
ciency. In addition, honor awards and cash 
awards for adopted suggestions could be given 
to any employee of the government—salaried 
employees as well as those paid on a wage rate 
basis. The amount of the cash award could 
vary considerably depending upon the law un- 
der which it was granted. 

The new system provides for two basic types 
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of awards—cash awards and honor awards. Un- 
der appropriate circumstances both types may 
be granted for a particular contribution. 
Salary increases, as awards for meritorious 
achievements, have been eliminated. Cash pay- 
ments have been substituted for salary in- 
creases. Thus, the size of the award is deter- 
mined by the actual worth of the contribution, 
rather than the rank or grade of the employee. 

4. Formerly there were specific limitations 
governing the consideration of meritorious 
contributions. For example, the old law did 
not permit an award for a suggestion relating 
to the employee's job responsibilities. Also, 
awards for superior accomplishment author- 
ized by the Classification Act of 1949 could not 
be given to blue-collar or postal workers. 

Under the new program an employee's con- 
tribution need not be in the form of a sugges- 
tion. The contribution may be of the “idea,” 
“invention,” or “superior performance” type. 
It may be either outside or within the em- 
ployee’s job responsibilities, but if it is within 
the job responsibilities it must be so superior 
as to warrant special recognition. An employee 
may receive an award for an idea or an inven- 
tion that results in improved operations. The 
fact that the idea is not new or original does 
not necessarily mean that the employee may 
not receive an award; the test is whether it 
will improve operations if adopted. An em- 
ployee may receive an award for outstanding 
performance of his assignments or for sus- 
tained above-average performance. He may 
also receive an award for handling an emer- 
gency situation connected with his work in an 
exemplary or courageous manner, or for cre- 
ative efforts that make important contribu- 
tions to science or research. 

5. Under the old legislation most agencies 
could not pay more than $1,000 for a single 
suggestion regardless of its value, and most 
agencies could not exceed $25,000 a year in 
tota! amount of awards granted. 

Ceilings have been raised on the amount 
of an individual award and limitations on the 
total sum which may be expended by a depart- 
ment have been removed. Departments may 
now grant to individuals awards up to $5,000, 
and, with approval of the Civil Service Com- 
mission, up to $25,000. 

6. Previously, because various conditions 


had to be met and because clearcut guides were 
not available for certain types of contribu- 
tions, it was extremely difficult to determine 
uniformly or equitably whether monetary 
awards were warranted for some contributions, 
and if so, what the amount of the award 
should be. 

Under the new scale of awards applying to 
all employees, cash awards may be made both 
for tangible savings and for intangible benefits 
resulting from suggestions, inventions, scien- 
tific achievements, or exceptional perform- 
ance. For a money-saving contribution, the 
award is usually based on the estimated sav- 
ings in the first year of operation following its 
adoption, but in some cases the award may be 
based upon savings over a longer period. For 
a contribution that has intangible benefits, 
the commission's regulations provide that the 
amount of the cash award shall be based on 
its value to government operations after full 
consideration of such factors as the extent of 
its application, its significance, and the impor- 
tance of the program affected. Each agency is 
required to draw up guidelines that consider 
these factors to serve as the basis for awards for 
contributions with intangible benefits. 

7. There was no provision under previous 
legislation for rewarding an employee for a 
contribution of value to departments of the 
government other than the one in which he 
was employed. 

The new law makes it possible for an em- 
ployee to receive an award which is based on 
the extent to which the government as a whole 
is benefited. If a monetary award is involved, 
each department concerned pays a proportion- 
ate share of the total sum from its regular 
funds or appropriations. 

8. Previously there was no provision for 
suitable high-level recognition for truly out- 
standing contributions. 

In especially meritorious cases an award may 
now be made by the President of the United 
States. Such a presidential award may be in 
addition to a departmental or interdepart- 
mental award. 

Officials of the U. S. Civil Service Commis- 
sion have consulted with representatives of the 
various federal departments during the devel- 
opment of the regulations and instructions. 
Also, since each agency is responsible for 
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awards to its own employees, agency manage- 
ment officials have been briefed on the new 
program and given assistance in establishing 
their departmental programs. 

In each department the responsibility for 
the administration of the department's incen- 
tive awards program is vested in a top official. 
Departments generally have designated either 
the Assistant Secretary for Administration or 
the official responsible for personnel manage- 
ment. 

The new program encourages a decentral- 
ized system of administration within the de- 
partments, tailored to the management needs 
of the agencies. This should result in speeding 
up actions on suggestions and other contribu- 
tions. The commission's regional offices have 
been visited and acquainted with the details 
of the program to insure full development in 
field offices and installations of the govern- 
ment. 

Under the old setup, the federal govern- 
ment saved $44,000,000 during the fiscal year 
1953 by adopting employees’ suggestions. For 
these suggestions the employees received ap- 
proximately $1,400,000 in cash awards. The 
commission expects even greater savings to 
the taxpayers under the new program. It is rec- 
ognized, however, that money is not the only 


factor to be considered in evaluating the im- 
portance of the new program. With intelligent 
application, the new incentive awards pro- 
gram will provide a sound basis for impelling 
workers to improve performance and efhciency 
and for developing more satisfying relation- 
ships among workers, management, and the 
public. 

The commission is fully aware that, what- 
ever the formalized administrative machinery 
set up for incentive purposes, the system will 
work successfully only if management is sin- 
cerely interested in instilling a sense of team- 
work and in getting the active participation of 
all employees. This is very aptly stated in a 
foreword to a recent pamphlet issued by the 
U. S. Civil Service Commission as a guide for 
federal executives and supervisors, 


. . . Success in the use of awards . . . is more de- 


pendent on the qualities of supervisory leadership 
than on any other condition. This is usually the 
kind of leadership that understands and uses awards 
and recognition as only one facet of employer-em- 
ployee relations, only a part of the complex of 
drives that motivate people to do their best work.’ 


* Recognizing Employees through Incentive Awards 
(U. 8, Government Printing Office, 1954), pp. 15. U. §. 
Civil Service Commission, Personnel Management Se- 
ries No. 5. 
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Membership Survey, ASPA 


data about the membership of the So- 

ciety taken from the survey cards that 
were sent to each member October 18, 1954. As 
noted on the cards, this survey was made “to 
learn more about the composition of the So- 
ciety's membership in order to help the Pro- 
gram and Policy Committee carry out its as- 
signment of advising the Council.” 

The response to the survey was excellent. By 
November 10, 1,655 members, or more than 
half, had returned their cards, and the data on 
these cards were tabulated for the use of the 
P&P Committee at its meeting November 20. 
These summary tabulations were also distrib- 
uted to all the members of the Council, the 
Editorial Board, and the National Member- 
ship Committee. 

Because more than 1,000 members said they 
would be interested in having a membership 
directory, the deadline for returning survey 
cards was extended to January 15, 1955, so 
that we might list accurate job titles and agency 
affiliations for as many members as possible 
in the directory. Stories were carried in the 
November and December issues of the ASPA 
Newsletter urging all members who had not 
yet returned their cards to do so by January 
15, and an additional 453 members returned 
their cards by that date. 

The tabulations presented below therefore 
summarize the information supplied by 2,108 
members, or 71.8 per cent of the total Society 
membership of 2,935 at December 31, 1954. 
The subscribers to Public Administration Re- 
view are, of course, not included. At Decem- 
ber 31, 1954, the Society had go7 domestic 
subscribers (libraries and other institutions) 
and 205, foreign subscribers (mostly individ- 
uals). 

The questions on the survey card, worked 
out in consultation with the Council and the 
Program and Policy and National Member- 
ship Committees, asked for the following in- 
formation from each member: (1) name, job 
title, employing agency, city of employment, 
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and permanent home address; (2) fields of inter- 
est; ($) age group and salary range; (4) member- 
ship in an ASPA chapter; (5) number of mem- 
berships in professional organizations other 
than ASPA; (6) intention of attending the an- 
nual conference of the Society in New York 
City, March 18-20, 1955, and whether the 
member had ever attended an annual confer- 
ence of the Society; and (7) interest in a direc- 
tory listing members by state and giving job 
title and employing agency. 


Table I 


Number and Percentage of 2,108 ASPA Members, by 
Type of Employing Agency 


Members 
Employing Agency Number Per Cent 
Government 

U.S. government 

Headquarters offices $72 

Field offices 242 

Overseas programs 22 

Regional governmental 

organizations 12 

State governments, 
including Hawaii 
Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico 
County governments 
Local governments other 
than county 
United Nations 
Governments of other 
countries 


Total 


University 
Professors 
Associate professors 
Assistant professors 
Instructors 
Other university employees 
Students 


Research and service 
organizations 

Consultants 

Citizen organizations 

Business-industry 

Government interns 

Other employments or retired 

Total 


Grand Total 


. 
1,308 62.0 
131 62 
54 26 
59 28 
42 20 
116 5.5 
Total 507 24.1 
79 3.7 
61 29 
52 25 
29 14 
19 09 
2,108 100.0 
46 
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Thus, 636, or go.1 per cent, of the ASPA 
members returning their cards are employed 
by the U.S. government, in headquarters or 
field offices or overseas programs. Other gov- 
ernmental units in the U.S. employ 659, or 
31.3 per cent. Members from the universities 
number 507, or 24.1 per cent. 

Of the 2,108 persons replying to the ques- 
tionnaire 610, or 28.9 per cent, are heads of 
the units in which they are employed; another 
196, or 9.§ per cent, are assistant unit heads. 
Thus, at least 806, or 38.2 per cent, of those 
replying occupy positions that might be classi- 
fied as supervisory. 

Members were asked to check on the survey 
card the areas or fields of public administra- 
tion in which they are interested. Thirteen 
fields were listed on the card and spaces were 
left for members to write in other interests. 
More than 50 additional fields or areas of in- 
terest were reported. The fields of interest 
checked or written in by the 2,108 members 
replying are set forth in Table II. 


Table 


Number and Percentage of 2,108 ASPA Members, by 
Field of Interest 


Members 


Field of Interest — Number Per Cent 


Listed on Survey Card 
Federal administration 1,117 53.0 
Local administration 998 47.3 
State administration S88 42.1 
Personnel administration 878 41.7 
Executive development 827 59.2 
ORM 791 $7.5 
Budget 726 544 
Legislative-executive relations 699 $3.2 
Intergovernmental relations 690 $2.7 
Headquarters-field relations 416 19.7 
International administration $72 17.6 
Comparative administration 282 13.4 
Accounting 239 11.3 

Not Listed on Survey Card in 

Which at Least 25 Members 

Indicated an Interest 
Education 
Public health 
Public welfare 
Planning 
Natural resources 
Research 
Municipal management 
Finance 
Agriculture 
Public works 
Housing 
Police 
Public relations 


Members were asked to check their age 
group and salary range. Of the 2,108 members 
returning their questionnaires, 1,996, or 94.7 
per cent, checked their age group. 


Members 
Age Number Per Cent 


Under 29 (jr. members) $20 15.2 
29-45 1,107 52.5 
Over 45 9 27.0 
Unknown 112 5.3 


Total 2,108 100.0 


A high proportion also checked their salary 
range. 


Members 


Salary Number Per Cent 
Under $5,000 $42 162 
$5-10,000 1,091 51.8 
Over $10,000 488 23.1 


No salary or unknown 187 8.9 


Total 2,108 100.0 


Members were asked whether they belong to 
a local chapter of the Society. Of those return 
ing cards, 411 do not live in an area served 
by a chapter and 19 living in a chapter area 
did not answer this question. Of the remaining 
1,678 members living in a chapter area, 1,353 
(80.6 per cent) belong to a chapter. 

Members were also asked to check the num- 
ber of professional organizations other than 
ASPA to which they belong. Returns show 
that 343 members belong to no other profes- 
sional organization; 485 belong to one other; 
445 belong to two others; and 774 belong to 
more than two others, Sixty members did not 
reply to this question. 

Two questions on the survey card asked 
about attendance at the Society's annual con- 
ferences. A total of 778 persons, or 36.9 per 
cent of those replying, said that they had at- 
tended at least one annual conference; and 
572, or 27.2 per cent, said they are planning to 
attend the conference in New York City, 
March 18-20, 1955. 

Final returns showed that 1,931 members, 
or 63.1 per cent, are interested in having a 
membership directory. The directory is being 
printed and will be ready for distribution 
March 1. The price will be $0.50 to members 
of the Society and $1.00 to others. 
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Reviews of Books and Documents 


Science and Public Policy 


By Elting E. Morison, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


GOVERNMENT AND SCIENCE; THEIR DYNAMIC 
RELATION IN AMERICAN Democracy, by 
Don K. Price. New York University Press, 


1954. Pp. 203. $3.75. 


I 


HE question with which Mr. Price is con- 

cerned throughout this very useful book is 
this: how can the United States construct and 
maintain a system of creative interaction be- 
tween the scientist and the politician; or, to 
put it more simply, between scientific activity 
and the development of sound public policy. 
Or, to put it still another way, how can our 
government resolve the ancient conflict be- 
tween theory and practice, speculation and 
application. Involved in this question, as Mr. 
Price says, is “a whole series of most profound 
and most neglected problems.” It is fortunate 
that this subject has attracted the attention of 
so well informed and thoughtful a man as Mr. 
Price. 

He is thoroughly familiar with the workings 
of the American government. He has attended 
that great modern graduate school of political 
science—the United States Bureau of the 
Budget; he has served as deputy director of 
the Research and Development Board; he had 
a hand in framing the legislation for the 
Atomic Energy Commission and the National 
Science Foundation. Thus he has trained him- 
self in the mechanics of public administration 
and become well acquainted, by observation, 
with the nature of scientific endeavor. In ad- 
dition to these assets for dealing with the 
task at hand, he has a genuine feeling for the 
past, a familiarity with literature that extends 
beyond the relevant Executive orders and di- 
rectives, a judicial spirit, and, fortunately, a 
direct and simple way of saying things. 

Out of such experiences and talents Mr. 
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Price has written a book which lights up some 
darkened corners of our remoter past; ana- 
lyzes, in good temper, some of our current 
perplexities; and extends a measure of aid and 
comfort for the future. His point of departure 
is an opening chapter of great interest in 
which he discusses, with historical allusions, 
the evolving influence of science upon the 
shape of ouf government and national de- 
velopment. It is his contention that from our 
earliest days the findings and attitudes of 
scientists have played a considerable part in 
the formation of our political solutions. On 
the whole he makes out a case at once good 
and interesting. Some of his effects he achieves 
not so much by overstating claims for the field 
of science as by understating or excluding 
those economic, social, and indeed spiritual 
considerations that entered into the decisions 
of the founding fathers and their immediate 
heirs. Some of his effects, too, he gains by his 
reluctance to bring the meaning of the word 
“science” within any very precise definition. 
There are occasions in this historical summary 
when “science” sounds quite a lot like good 
old eighteenth-century rationalism. But these 
things do not hurt the value of the argument 
in any important way. The major point is 
clear and suggestive: since the beginning, in 
census, geodetic survey, codification of weights 
and measures, collection of statistical informa- 
tion, and the like, our government and our 
scientists have had practice in relating the 
needs of each to the other and in providing 
institutional arrangements to fill the needs. 
Against this historical background, in which 
one finds much of what might be called the 
unconscious accommodations of science and 
government to each other, Mr. Price considers 
our more recent and self-aware attempts to 
establish the dynamic relation between the 
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two which he seeks. Thus we have a brief, 
clear, and valuable description of the efforts 
made to administer the findings and energies 
of science in the public interest through such 
agencies as the Office of Scientific Research 
and Development, the AEC, the NSF, and the 
RDB. In describing these efforts Mr. Price in- 
cludes the differences of opinion that arose 
over the kind of form into which these insti- 
tutional arrangements ought to be cast. Here 
are laid out the arguments of Vannevar Bush 
and Senator Kilgore over the powers of the 
central administration for the NSF; the choices 
presented between the May-Johnson bill and 
the MacMahon bill as legislative foundations 
for the AEC; and the confusion of hopes and 
prejudices that turned the RDB into an ad- 
ministrative rabbit warren. 

Most effectively and with impressive detach- 
ment Mr. Price uses the debates that arose over 
administrative form and substance to reveal 
the nature of the problem with which we have 
been presented. In a society that must, in the 
the interests of survival, control the immediate 
social applications of scientific findings, how 
can a political system be devised “by which 
the freedom of research can be defended and 
its results applied to practical problems under 
the guidance of responsible democratic proc- 
esses.” Put more crudely, when scientific ideas 
get mixed up with public policy, how can the 
men who have the ideas avoid getting mixed 
up with political negotiation. Or, as the jacket 
of this book states it, “how to achieve the in- 
dispensable benefits of a government-sup- 
ported science without also incurring the in- 
tolerable calamity of a government-controiled 
science.” Anyone who remembers the name of 
Dr. Astin or who has thought about the mean- 
ing of the situation in which J]. Robert Oppen- 
heimer now finds himself must recognize that 
these are large and persistent questions—ques- 
tions to which we have not yet found satis- 
factory answers. 

Yet Mr. Price in his sensible pages gives 
evidence that we have made some real progress 
toward the solution of our difficulties. Our 
historical success in developing a casual and 
informal relationship between scientific find- 
ings and political applications; our classic 
forms for the democratic process; our resource- 
ful experiment with new forms like the AEC; 
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our instinct for federalism, extended as he in- 
dicates in a most suggestive chapter by a 
system of contracts that parcel out intellectual 
sovereignty to a variety of laboratories and 
universities; our national attitudes of good 
temper and tolerance suitably supported by 
the divisions of power within the government; 
and above all, perhaps, our historical success 
in bringing the influence of independent pro- 
fessional societies to bear on the formation of 
public policy—all these inherited characteris- 
tics and conditioned reflexes have served us 
well. They have provided a system in which 
there is enough weight and counterweight to 
give stability; enough play to permit the gen 
eration and assimilation of new ideas; and 
enough understanding to permit due discrimi 
nation in the selection of the appropriate new 
ideas. 


HERE is much in this well organized demon. 
that is arresting, convincing, and 
comforting. It is gratifying to discover in these 
pages how well served in the past we have been 
by instinct and native wit. But the system, as 
it has been historically developed and pres 
ently improved, is not on the record or in the 
opinion of Mr. Price sufficient to serve a na- 
tion which must make unremitting and im 
mediate use of scientific energies. The arrange 
ments that have been devised are too loosely 
organized; they contain too many conflicting 
or irresponsible interests, too many duplicat 
ing elements, and too many insufficiently in 
formed energies. There is nowhere today an 
instrumentality at the center of things wise 
enough and strong enough to provide a satis. 
fying adjustment between the politician and 
administrator on the one hand who, as Mr. 
Price says, want a system in which they can di- 
rect science to practical ends, and the scientist 
on the other hand who desires a system that 
will give him support without sacrificing his 
independence. In the confusion produced by 
this administrative inadequacy, politicians 
may be tempted to tamper unduly with the 
conditions within which scientific research 
takes place while scientists may be tempted 
“to assume responsibilities semipolitical in na- 
ture.” The results may well become not only 
dissatisfying but dangerous. There may be in 
the development and application of policies 
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an untoward disorder and incoherence, and 
the freedom of the scientist may be placed in 
jeopardy. 

Mr. Price has a remedy for this defect. At 
one point he proposes that there should be 
“an intervening layer of administration be- 
tween science and politics, to protect science 
and to make their relationship more smooth.” 
He cites in another place the tradition, per- 
manence, and discipline of the military which 
enables the members of the armed forces to 
conduct the public business with discretion 
and, when necessary, with secrecy. “If,” he 
concludes, “we really wish to defend the in- 
tegrity of science in America and to main- 
tain the supremacy of civilian political au- 
thority, we might do well to build up a 
similarly strong administrative service and 
career system on the civilian side of the fed- 
eral government.” And in the final pages of 
this book, Mr. Price returns again to the point 
that there is “a grave weakness at the very 
center of our governmental machinery.” We 
do not have an adequate career system for 
the higher ranks of administrators in the fed- 
eral government. This system should be built 
“in part on the generalist with a background 
in general management and general public 
affairs, and in part on the man who has be- 
come a generalist after a thorough grounding 
in one of the specialized sciences or in its en- 
gineering or managerial application.” 

Nowhere in his book is Mr. Price very pre- 
cise about the nature and duties of this “layer 
of administration,” but his intent is clear 
enough. He wants somewhere in this jerry- 
built machinery a source of information and 
authority that will eliminate the “dangerous 
element of irresponsibility built into the cen- 
tral structure of the executive branch.” This 
is a sensible proposal. It suggests a way in 
which the nation might obtain wiser and more 
consistent judgments in the selection of useful 
scientific ideas, quicker and more efficient 
translation of these ideas into actual policies, 
perhaps surer and safer means to relieve scien- 
tists from the hazards of political negotiation. 
In short, the proposal to create a responsible, 
informed group with continuing existence sug- 
gests how greater order, continuity, and dis- 
crimination might be brought into the dis- 
orderly structure that has grown up to preside 


over the scientific energies that are being 
introduced into the government. Therefore, 
this proposal should be received with respect- 
ful attention and in the hope that something 
may be done about it. 


Ill 


ut this proposal, though it may be received 
B with respect and hope, should not inspire 
the confidence in others that it apparently 
does in Mr. Price. By itself it offers no solu- 
tion to the principal problem with which this 
book deals. That problem, at bottom, is how, 
in the present contingencies, to maintain the 
spirit of liberty in the realm of the intellect. 
The necessity for this maintenance is obvi- 
ous. As Mr. Price says, “our argument for the 
freedom of science must rest . . . on the con- 
viction that such freedom is justified both by 
the importance of freedom for its own sake, 
as the fundamental value in political society, 
and by the historical evidence that only free 
science can play a dynamic role in furthering 
human welfare.” From this statement no 
sensible citizen in this country would dissent. 
The history of all Western culture supports 
the conclusion. And today, as this book says 
extremely well, there are influences at work 
to undermine the foundations of this indis- 
pensable freedom. No administrative device 
to make the relation between science and 
politics more smooth, no administrative layer 
inserted within the hierarchy at Washington, 
can sufficiently reduce the effect of these un- 
toward influences. The confinement of liberty 
is being accomplished by more subtle means 
than either irrational public prejudice or ad- 
ministrative ineptitude. These means are not 
sufficiently considered in the pages of this 
book. 

Take, as one instance, the change in atti- 
tude—over the last fifteen years—of the gov- 
ernment toward science. In the old days, so 
well described by Mr. Price, the government 
selected from the reservoir of knowledge built 
up by individual sciences throughout the cen- 
turies whatever at any given moment it might 
require. Today, to a far greater extent, be- 
cause its need is greater and more immediate, 
the government takes a more active part in the 
actual building up of the reservoir. In the 
military phrase, it has gone over to the offen- 
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sive. By stating its requirements and offering 
its support to those who can fill these require- 
ments, it is taking a far larger part in the de- 
termination of what is important in the realm 
of ideas. It is thus far more active in the selec- 
tion of the particular problems that engage 
the scholarly attention. This process is not 
pursued with malign intent, nor wholly con- 
sciously, but from the natural and healthy in- 
stinct for survival. Yet some of the results are 
worth considering. It is true, as Mr. Price in- 
dicates, that the government contract farmed 
out to widely separated universities and lab- 
oratories provides a kind of intellectual fed- 
eralism. But the fact still remains that the 
institutions holding these contracts are drawn 
into negotiations, constructions, and political 
considerations that are different in intent and 
tone from the ordinary intent and tone of a 
wholly independent university. And the fact 
remains that some members of faculties are 
drawn off into negotiations, objectives, and 
realms of administration and classified knowl- 
edge that are wholly foreign to the free pur- 
suit of knowledge. And the further fact re- 
mains that distinctions benign or invidious 
are drawn between those who can and do ful- 
fill the requirements of a government contract 
and those who can’t or don't. Added to these 
is another, less tangible, result—the subtle 
change in atmosphere produced by travel or- 
ders, toll calls, per diems, the sound of brass, 
and all the rest of it. How much things like 
this, over time, will affect the freedom and 
the independence of the scientist is certainly 
not clear today, and certainly their influence 
will vary from institution to institution. But 
they deserve to be taken into account by those 
who look to the universities as continuing 
sources of new ideas for new policies. 

They are, in any event, side effects of the 
principal problem, which is this: when an 
agency as big, powerful, and indispensable as 


the government of the United States begins 
to decide in advance the kind of ideas it will 
pay for, it is reducing the randomness and 
play in the intellectual system; it is by the very 
act of selection and support tending to reduce 
the freedom of action of scientist and scholar 
alike. 

This is the situation in which we find our- 
selves today. Not long after the Civil War it 
was recognized that in a society such as ours 
that government was no longer the best which 
governed least. By slow degrees we have de- 
vised methods to protect the bodies and liveli- 
hoods of individuals while still preserving 
their legitimate freedom of action as private 
citizens. The past, as Mr. Price suggests, gives 
us hope that now—when we must make direct 
use of the ideas as well as the goods produced 
by our citizens— we will devise means to pro- 
tect the legitimate and indispensable freedom 
of the minds of citizens whether acting alone 
or in institutions. Some of the necessary pre- 
cautions have already been taken—and Mr. 
Price suggests another—to protect the indi- 
vidual scientist who actively participates at the 
seat of government, or whose ideas find favor 
there. But he himself—this individual scien- 
tist—retains his independence-only as he is a 
member of a great unorganized community 
which inhabits a universe of science that ex- 
tends out from Washington beyond the bor- 
ders of this country. When, by whatever influ- 
ences, direct or indirect, the integrity of that 
universe is threatened, there will be future 
difficulties that no past record and no local 
administrative efficiency can eliminate. How 
to deal with this problem is the great question 
still confronting us. Mr. Price, by describing 
with extraordinary clarity the nature of the 
problem and suggesting proposed solutions, 
necessary but not in themselves sufficient, has 
made a contribution to our continuing effort 
to solve our great difficulties. 
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La Fonction Pustique, by Roger Grégoire. 
Paris, Librairie Armand Colin, 1954. Pp. 
$59- 1,200 Fr. francs. 


His is by all odds the most significant study 

of public personnel problems yet to come 
from the pen of a French author. Reflecting 
the author's eight years of experience as the 
first director of the French Central Civil Serv- 
ice Office, M. Grégoire’s book reviews in mod- 
erately critical tone the uphill efforts of post- 
war France to modernize its state bureaucracy 
during a period of chronic political and eco- 
nomic instability. Students of personnel man- 
agement now have an up-to-date treatment of 
the French civil service which, although set 
largely in a legalistic context, takes substantial 
account of human relations. The volume 
subtly blends law, philosophy, and practice in 
French terms and includes some shrewd ap- 
praisals of other Western experience. While 
the author must have had mainly in mind his 
potential French audience in designing his 
analysis, the results clearly constitute an im- 
portant contribution to the literature of com- 
parative administration. Even so, non-French 
readers will not find the book easy to digest in 
view of the special and often untranslatable 
terminology with which it abounds. 


I 


M Grécome has organized his treatment of 
. La Fonction Publique into seven logi- 
cally interrelated parts. He begins by interpret- 
ing the double impact of staff syndicalism and 
the expansion of state activity on the classic 
French conception of civil service law. Here 
two main points are stressed: the progression 
from a “contractual” to a “statutory” basis for 
employee rights, and the emergence of a tightly 
“closed career” system—a system, observes 
Grégoire with possibly some exaggeration, that 
is becoming increasingly divergent from the 
“noncareer” American federal service. 

The second section of the book amplifies 
the import of recent French civil service legis- 
lation. In this connection, two developments 
call for special notice. One is the elaborate 
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provisions adopted since 1945 for staff partici- 
pation in management decisions, and the other 
the ambitious attempt to develop an across-the- 
board civil service policy by setting up a central 
personnel unit in the office of the President of 
the Council of Ministers. The net effect of this 
legislation, according to Grégoire, has unfor- 
tunately been “less to assure administrative 
independence and initiative than to satisfy the 
aspirations of rank and file employees for se- 
curity and equality.” (p. 88) The new mecha- 
nisms of staff participation, consisting of a 
network of bipartite “administrative” and 
“technical” committees, and at the apex of the 
administrative hierarchy a “Superior Civil 
Service Council,” have all too often been ex- 
ploited by representatives of staff unions for 
narrowly selfish purposes—in sharp contrast 
with the operation of the British Whitley sys- 
tem. Similarly, the new central civil service 
agency, handicapped both by inadequate staff 
and authority and by its ambiguous relation- 
ship with the Direction of the Budget, has 
found it difficult to make its reform proposals 
prevail against the opposition of militant staff 
groups on the one side and the insistent de- 
mands for budgetary economy at all costs on 
the other. 

In some respects, the next phase of M. Gré- 
goire’s analysis, concerned with the complex 
career structure of the French bureaucracy, 
will probably be found less satisfactory by 
foreign readers than any other part of the vol- 
ume. Here one finds himself caught in a laby- 
rinth of concepts with peculiarly French con- 
notations—titulaire, auxiliaire, emploi, cadre, 
corps, catégorie, grade, classe~some of which 
are not clearly defined and the interrelations 
of which seem extraordinarily involved. As 
Grégoire significantly points out, there has 
never been any systematic, comprehensive 
study of position classification in France. After 
World War II an effort was undertaken to 
consolidate cadres by absorbing them into 
corps, but there still remain approximately 
1,000 distinct administrative, professional, and 
technical career avenues. The one important 
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advance has been the interministerial group- 
ing of central administrative posts into four 
horizontal levels: Category A, the administra- 
teurs civtls (corresponding roughly to the Brit- 
ish administrative class); Category B, the secré- 
taires d'administration (similar to the British 
executive class); Category C, the adjoints ad- 
ministratifs (specialized subordinate employ- 
ees); and Category D, nonspecialized clerical 
and manipulative personnel. Viewed as a 
whole, the civil service is overstaffied at the 
intermediate and senior levels because of the 
inability (or failure) of the budgetary authori- 
ties to control effectively the creation and re- 
grading of positions. Decisions on manning 
tables are ordinarily made by the Finance (and 
other) ministers on the basis of political con- 
siderations, with the Civil Service Office play 
ing little or no part in the process. Worse still, 
the annual appropriation act may, and fre- 
quently does, prescribe a rigid distribution of 
positions by administrative units which may 
be altered by the Executive only for reasons of 
economy and with the advice of the Council of 
State. 

In regard to recruitment, the author would 
place the French approach to the problem 
“midway between the American and the Brit- 
ish systems.” While recruitment in France re- 
mains tied to separate career corps, entrance 
examinations are gradually being unified in- 
teragencywise. Accordingly, appointment as 
administrateurs civils may now take place only 
through the new Ecole Nationale d'Adminis- 
tration, whose program of combined academic 
and practical training wins Grégoire’s hearty 
commendation. On the other hand, he seems 
mildly skeptical of the wisdom of utilizing 
psychological testing techniques (on the Amer 
ican model) for selection purposes. Although 
granting that the traditional French examina. 
tion system may be too intellectualistic in char- 
acter, he sees considerable merit in requiring 
applicants to present “logical exposés in lucid 
French” as part of the screening process. At 
the same time, Grégoire frankly admits that 
“the consequence of our methods . . . is that 
many young men, chosen with great care and 
complete impartiality, prove to be mediocre 
administrators: they may possess adequate gen- 
eral knowledge and admirable intellectual 
qualities but their personality structure, their 


methods of work, and their understanding of 
efficiency and of human relations leave much 
to be desired.” (p. 202) 

The fifth section of Grégoire’s treatise deals 
primarily with the controversial subject of 
service evaluation. On this matter, the author 
takes a strong position in favor of making 
seniority the exclusive basis for granting salary 
increases and of using selection by merit for 
promotion in rank. Systematic rating devices, 
he remarks in passing, have never been taken 
seriously by French administrators, who evince 
a marked tendency to judge their subordinates’ 
“intellectual and moral qualities” rather than 
their actual performance on the job. Nor are 
rating schemes employed in France as a means 
of correcting identifiable employee defects. 
Grégoire would substitute for the overly com- 
plex French rating system now in force a much 
simpler scheme confined to three numerical 
ratings on approximately ten items describing 
conduct and performance only. The results of 
such a system, which “should be objective,” 
might in his view quite properly be communi- 
cated to the employees concerned—since it is 
only the adverse appraisal of intelligence that 
“tends to wound one’s amour propre.” 

For more than a generation, French civil 
service reformers have been plagued by noth- 
ing quite so much as the knotty question of 
how (1) to relate pay scales to work levels and 
(2) to adjust such scales to rapidly changing 
living costs. M, Grégoire, in the sixth section 
of his study, explains in detail why the latest 
approach to this problem has led only to con- 
fusion worse confounded. In 1946, a special 
commission was established to carry out a com- 
prehensive reclassification of salary grades. Ac- 
cording to the general civil service statute en 
acted the same year, the new classification was 
to be built upon the concept of a minimum 
vital (subsistence wage) at the bottom of the 
administrative pyramid. But it soon became 
evident that this concept, however admirable 
in principle, was subject to conflicting interpre- 
tations. Nor was the companion concept of a 
“stable net salary” (take-home pay after taxes 
and other deductions), likewise prescribed by 
statute, a feasible proposition to maintain dur- 
ing an inflationary period when every Finance 
Minister was desperately secking ways and 
means of balancing the national budget 
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by limiting government expenditure. Conse- 
quently, it proved politically impossible to put 
into effect the set of net pay scales, with indexes 
ranging upward from one to eight, proposed 
in 1948 by the classification commission for 
some 1,500 different positions throughout the 
civil service. To complicate the situation still 
further, the commission had followed the path 
of least resistance by using formal educational 
labels as the main criterion for determining 
salary levels for many positions. Moreover, 
pressures from powerful employee unions suc- 
ceeded in pushing up compensation rates for 
the rank-and-file out of proportion to the levels 
set for the higher grades. It was therefore de- 
cided to fall back on “gross” salary as the index 
of reclassification and then to resort to succes- 
sive cost-of-living and residence bonuses in lieu 
of raising base salary scales. Such improvisa- 
tions naturally generated a deep sense of injus- 
tice among numerous employee groups and 
each large syndicat proceeded to lobby for all 
the “special indemnities” it could squeeze out 
of Parliament for its own membership. Once 
again, laments Grégoire, senior officials found 
themselves the victims of a massive syndicalist 
impact on politically weak Cabinets and 
“equality” -oriented legislators. 

The title used by Grégoire for the final part 
of his analysis is “The Civil Service in the 
Service of the Nation.” Under this broad ru- 
bric are set forth, in the light of French doc- 
trine and practice, the key elements of a staff 
disciplinary code, professional ethics, employee 
versus state liability, the contentious strike is- 
sue, and the problem of political activity by 
career officials. After noting the silence of the 
1946 statute on the strike question, Grégoire 
calls attention to the equivocal legal situation 
that has resulted from the endeavor of subse- 
quent legislation and jurisprudence to distin- 
guish between “legitimate” and “illicit” strikes. 
In the author's view, it is futile to outlaw 
strikes in the public service except for the 
grands corps d’Etat (top administrators and 
senior technicians) and those employee groups 
exercising “security functions.” Far more im- 
portant, he believes, would be the develop- 
ment of a preventive policy built upon a gen- 
uinely equitable salary system. On the other 
hand, it is not entirely clear what position 
Grégoire takes regarding the limits that should 
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be placed on partisan political action by civil 
servants. By implication, he would appear to 
view as unwise the existing French practice of 
encouraging parliamentary candidacies by 
granting leave with pay to state employees 
while campaigning for political office, and of 
allowing them to retain full seniority rights 
during their term as elected members of par- 
liament. In mildly satirical vein, cases are cited 
where administrative departments have paid 
the difference between the parliamentary emol- 
uments of staff personnel on leave and the pay 
they would have received on active adminis- 
trative service, while other instances are noted 
in which officials on detached service have 
actually received staff promotions while serv- 
ing in the national legislature. 


II 


His over-all appraisal, M. Grégoire believes 
that some important gains in French per- 
sonnel administration have been made during 
recent years, especially in the areas of preentry 
and inservice training, recruitment technique, 
and interagency career consolidation. He 
rightly regards the new Ecole Nationale d’Ad- 
ministration as an institution with great poten- 
tialities. Yet he does not try to conceal his disil- 
lusionment, if not a sense of discouragement, 
over the failure of much of the postwar legis- 
lation to bring the improvements hoped for 
by its advocates. Experience thus far with the 
general code of 1946 (the full text of which 
might usefully have been reproduced as an 
appendix to La Fonction Publique) leads him 
to question the desirability of applying “uni- 
form rules to all categories of civil servants,”’ 
and he thinks that “an over-all classification 
plan is incompatible with the diverse require- 
ments of contemporary public administration.” 
On the other hand, he would not be in favor 
of discontinuing the Central Civil Service 
Office that he himself so ably directed during 
its formative years; such a bureau, however, 
should in his opinion be confined to research, 
analysis, and the setting of broad standards for 
personnel management inside the different 
ministries and state agencies. 

There is little evidence in La Fonction Pub- 
lique (or for that matter from other sources) 
that the internal operation or work methods 
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of the French bureaucracy have appreciably 
changed since the time when, twenty-five years 
ago, this reviewer, then a young and brash 
American investigator, tried to unravel the in- 
tricacies of French personnel practices. M. Greé- 
goire’s study only reinforces this reviewer's 
conviction that deeply rooted cultural and 
psychological traits play a much more pro- 
found role in determining the direction and 
tempo of administrative change than some stu- 
dents of comparative administration are in- 
clined to admit. As yet we do not know how to 
evaluate accurately this impact but it must be 
taken into full account in formulating future 
designs for cross-cultural research. 

In this context, it is not without significance 
that France is one of the few advanced Western 
countries where O and M activities in public 
administration are still negligible. The reason 
is fairly obvious: in the French scheme of val- 
ues, simplified and expeditious methods of 
conducting public business have a low priority. 
La paperasserie, though the object of daily 
complaint, is laughed off with a shrug of the 
shoulder by those who suffer from it. Nor is 
the dynamics of personnel management really 
understood by French administrators because 
rigid security of tenure and quasiautomati« 
guarantees of lockstep promotion are in fact 
valued more highly than the recognition and 
encouragement of individual initiative. 

Although M. Grégoire gives only incidental 
attention to the role of cultural factors, he does 
provide one revealing illustration of how they 
affect personnel administration. In explaining 
why the French have been so reluctant to ex- 
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by S. E. Finer. London: Methuen & Co., 
Ltd., 1952. Pp. 555. 425. 

M* Finer’s book should go far toward lift- 

ing Sir Edwin Chadwick from relative 
obscurity to well deserved recognition. But 
more important than this, Mr. Finer’s work is 

a valuable and well documented contribution 
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periment with personality group-testing de- 
vices, he refers to the “pathological fear” that 
examining boards not only may disregard “in- 
timate personality differences” among appli- 
cants but may also be unduly influenced by 
subjective considerations, thus magnifying the 
element of chance. The Anglo-Saxon reaction 
has been markedly different. 

Much of Grégoire’s pessimism concerning 
the prospects for fundamental civil service re- 
form relates to the political framework of the 
Fourth Republic. The development of a sound 
personnel policy, he feels, will hardly be pos- 
sible for any French government in the near 
future because it will lack “the time, money, 
unity of purpose, and support of a sufhciently 
stable majority” to drive a balanced program 
through Parliament. Piecemeal tinkering is 
likely to go on, adding to “the incoherence of 
the present situation.” Meanwhile, as Grégoire 
envisages long-run trends, the situation of gov- 
ernment employees (pay scales excepted) will 
resemble increasingly that of organized work- 
ers in private and semipublic enterprises—with 
respect to methods of recruitment, job security, 
collective bargaining, the role of unions, the 
right to strike, and so on. This rapprochement 
of the “public and private sectors” of employ 
ment is likely to be accompanied by a steady 
decline in the “traditional sense of public serv- 
ice” among state employees and a further 
growth of “selfish corporate interest.” If this 
happens, concludes Grégoire, the grandeur 
that Frenchmen once so proudly associated 
with their administration d’Etat may fade 
away. 


to social science in general and to public ad- 
ministration and the social services in partic. 
ular. The most unusual feature of the biogra- 
phy is the secondary role assigned to the 
personal aspects of Chadwick's life which 
spanned almost a century (1800-1890). His ca- 
reer as a public servant in Her Majesty's Gov- 
ernment accounted for a little less than one- 
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fourth of his life. To his twenty two years of 
government service, Finer devotes 430-0dd 
pages; to his sixty-eight years of life before and 
after his government career, Finer devotes only 
50 pages. The book is primarily a political and 
administrative history of the Poor Laws and 
the public health movement plus brief ac- 
counts of Chadwick's part in the Factory Act 
of 1833 and the Police Act of 1839. Though 
Chadwick dominates the action throughout, 
the reader has ample opportunity to observe 
such nineteenth century figures as Bentham, 
Disraeli, Dickens, Morpeth, the two Mills, Rus- 
sell, Grey, and a host of others. The whole nar- 
rative reads smoothly and interestingly and 
gives clear evidence of thoroughness and sound 
scholarship. 

So far as Chadwick's character and motives 
are concerned, Finer corroborates the general 
estimate of the historians. Like Dorsey D. 
Jones, who published a less ambitious biog- 
raphy of Chadwick in 1931,' Finer regards 
Chadwick as the ectype of Thomas Thurnall, 
the hero of Kingsley’s Two Years Ago. Both 
authors quote the following passage, which is 
Thurnall’s answer to why he persisted in mak- 
ing enemies in hopeless causes: 


‘Don't you understand me?’ asks Thurnall. “You 
hate sin, you know. Well, I hate disease. Moral evil 
is your devil and physical evil is mine. I hate it little 
or big; I hate to see a fellow sick; I hate to see a 
child sickly or pale; I hate to see a speck of dirt in 
the street; I hate to see a woman's gown torn; I hate 
to see her stockings down at the heel; I hate to see 
anything wasted, anything awry, anything going 
wrong; | hate to see water power wasted, manure 
wasted, land wasted, muscle wasted, pluck wasted; 
I hate neglect, incapacity, idleness, ignorance and 
all the disease and misery which spring out of that. 
There's my devil and I can't help for the life of me 
going right at his throat wheresoever I meet him.’ 


Early nineteenth century England saw the 
gradual rise of the middle class to political 
power, culminating in 1832 in the Reform Bill 
and the Whig’s undisputed control of the gov- 
ernment. Finer deftly sketches this historical 
setting and discusses the main currents of 
thought that competed for men's minds in this 
period. He shows convincingly that Bentham's 
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utilitarianism and Ricardo’s economics were 
the two major influences in Chadwick's think- 
ing and tells how he achieved a fusion of these 
two philosophies as a guide to his thinking and 
action. It was a social philosophy definitely 
biased toward preserving the favored economic 
position of the middle class, one in which hu- 
manitarianism was a desirable by-product, not 
an end in itself. The “greatest happiness prin- 
ciple” was to be realized by increased produc- 
tion which meant increased capital, increased 
wages, and ultimately an improved standard 
of living. Increased production depended on 
the free functioning of individual initiative. 
Freedom applied only to the individual ini- 
tiative which contributed to increased produc- 
tion; the initiative which impaired maximum 
production was to be removed, forcibly if nec- 
essary. It was this point which set Chadwick 
apart from orthodox laissez faire and justified 
what then seemed to be his radical plans for 
vigorous government intervention in local and 
private affairs. 

In addition to being a detailed history of 
the health and welfare movements in nine- 
teenth century England, Finer’s account of 
Chadwick's activities amounts to a valuable 
collection of case studies of the policy forma- 
tion and administrative processes. One cannot 
help being impressed by the continuum of 
both processes. Then, as now, we observe the 
constant interaction of policy, politics, and 
administration, the activation of potential 
pressure groups when vested interests are chal- 
lenged, and the inter- and intra-alignment and 
realignment of parties in their never-ending 
bid for power. 

Chadwick's impact on the policy formation 
process was significant in two respects. First, 
he dramatized the value of the scientific 
method in attacking social problems. But while 
his passion for facts and his prodigious reports 
proved his mastery of the techniques of the 
scientific method, his obstinacy revealed his 
deplorable ignorance of the true spirit and 
meaning of the scientific method. While his 
mind was open, it was opened wide; but once 
he arrived at his conclusions, he closed his 
mind to further considerations and objectivity 
was supplanted by bigotry. 

He also affected the policy formation process 
by the part he played in the emergence of the 
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royal commission of inquiry as an accepted 
institution for considering important social 
problems. Finer’s accounts of the five royal 
commissions with which Chadwick was con- 
nected are among the most interesting and in- 
formative parts of his book. Though the royal 
commission had been utilized on earlier occa- 
sions, Finer fixes 1892 as the year of its advent 
as a recognized institution of government. Be- 
tween 1832 and 1872 every major piece of leg- 
islation was preceded by a royal commission of 
inquiry. Here was an institution which, free of 
political ties, was designed to bring impartial 
and independent judgment to bear on infor- 
mation scientifically gathered by a competent 
staff. 

It appears, however, that the employment of 
a staff to gather information was not character- 
istic of royal commissions until the Poor Law 
Commission of 1832. And from Finer’s account 
of Chadwick's royal commissions, only the 
work of the Poor Law Commission seems to 
deserve being called a genuine inquiry. The 
other four, dominated by Chadwick as a com- 
missioner, served purposes other than bona fide 
inquiry. The Royal Commission on Employ- 
ment of Children in Factories (1893) was a 
temporizing expedient to discredit labor's de- 
mand for a ten-hour law and to find an alterna- 
tive solution more amenable to the large manu- 
facturing interests. The three concerned with 
police, health, and sanitation were used to pro- 
mote ideas already advocated by Chadwick. 
How Chadwick manipulated these commis- 
sions for his own ends by the careful selection 
of commissioners and staff, by overwhelming, 
if not intimidating, commissioners with masses 
of facts, by elaborate subcommittee arrange- 
ments, and by carefully rigged hearings is re- 
vealing and certainly pertinent to any critique 
of the numerous public policy councils flour- 
ishing today. 

It was in the administrative process that 
Chadwick experienced failure and met his 
downfall. His total disregard for the tradi- 
tional, his contempt for gradualism, his pro- 
pensity for panaceas, and his mechanistic ap- 
proach which discounted the human element 
conduced to elaborate and radical administra- 
tive innovations. They were all means to im- 
plement Bentham’s “artificial identification of 
interests” and they varied from mild govern- 


ment intervention by government inspectors, 
as provided in the Factory Act of 1833, to com- 
plete government control in the case of the 
General Board of Health, as provided in the 
Metropolitan Interments Act of 1850. Com- 
mon features of his administrative plans were: 
broad delegations of legislative power to in- 
dependent administrative commissions, uni- 
form central administration to replace loose 
local administration, and paid professional of- 
ficials to supersede amateurs. It appears that 
Parliament approved Chadwick's administra- 
tive measures without being fully aware of 
their implications. Subsequent friction re- 
vealed administrative anomalies such as the 
lack of authority of the Poor Law Board to 
remove Chadwick, its secretary, and the power 
of members of the General Board of Health to 
outvote their Minister chairman. These cases 
emphasize the principal shortcoming of Chad- 
wick’s administrative devices—lack of minis- 
terial or political responsibility. Once dis 
cerned, Parliament rectified this shortcoming 
through drastic action. 

According to Finer, Chadwick's radical ad- 
ministrative innovations were of secondary im- 
portance as causes for his failure. The 
principal reason was his ineptness as an ad- 
ministrator. As Finer expresses it, “unable to 
bend, he was made to be broken.” The always 
interesting and sometimes exciting account of 
his career reads like a catalog of what an ad- 
ministrator should not do or be. Chadwick 
was the caricature of the bureaucrat. 

As an administrator, his experiences with 
the Poor Laws and the Public Health Laws are 
closely parallel. In both cases his brilliant re- 
ports were widely heralded. They culminated 
in statutes that were largely of his own devising 
and in whose implementation Chadwick as- 
sumed a prominent role. In applying the laws, 
he was Procrustes and the statutes were his 
iron bed. He resolutely refused to modify his 
Poor Law principle of “less eligibility” even 
though a depression intervened and imposed 
extreme hardships on urban workers. Simi- 
larly, he refused to concede any points on his 
“medico-mechanical” principle of sanitation 
despite new scientific findings to the contrary. 
His implementations of the Poor Laws and the 
Public Health Laws were ruthless; they were 
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conducted with little regard for the opinions 
of his fellow administrators and with no regard 
whatsoever for the feelings of the public. 

The inevitable result of such actions was 
friction within his administrative group and 
alienation of large segments of the public, in- 
cluding powerful interest groups and the press. 
In the final showdown, the attacks in both 
cases became primarily personal attacks on 
Chadwick and only secondarily attacks on the 
merits of the statutes. There was a considerable 
measure of justice in these attacks, which at- 
tributed to Chadwick the same sinister motives 
that he unhesitatingly hurled at all opposition. 
Furthermore, though the invectives were over 
harsh, the attacks accurately focused the re- 
sponsibility for failure. In all probability, a 
more temperate, artful administrator could 


have effectively realized the objectives of both 
statutes. 

But then the question remains: would this 
same temperate, artful administrator have pos- 
sessed the heterodoxy and courage that defied 
tradition, recast four distinct social services, 
and reorganized local government? This is 
Chadwick's justification—he awakened the 
English, gave them a vision of a better com- 
munity life, and organized the means for its 
achievement. For this task he was tempera- 
mentally equipped as few other men of his day. 
That he was unable to operate the means of 
his own devising, that he failed as an adminis- 
trator, is true. But censure for these failings 
should not obscure his pioneering power as an 
innovator and servant of the public. This, 
Finer's discriminating biography makes clear. 


Contemporary Topics 


Compiled by Opal D. David, Public Administration Clearing House 


Foreign Policy Coordinators 


Two moves to strengthen the organization 
of the executive branch in the field of foreign 
policy were announced during December. 

On December 11, President Eisenhower 
designated Joseph M. Dodge, former director 
of the Bureau of the Budget, as a special as- 
sistant with particular responsibility for co- 
ordination of foreign economic matters. Mr. 
Dodge was authorized to establish and to serve 
as chairman of a Council on Foreign Eco- 
nomic Policy which the President indicated 
should reorganize under a simpler structure 
many of the “numerous standing and ad 
hoc interdepartmental coordinating mecha- 
nisms, as well as a complex of overseas de- 
partmental operations, each dealing with a 
limited aspect of our foreign economic policy.” 
The Secretaries of State, Treasury, Commerce, 
and Agriculture, and the director of the 
Foreign Operations Administration, or their 
principal deputies, constitute the initial basic 
membership of the council. Ex officio mem- 
bers designated by the President are his ad- 
ministrative assistant for economic affairs, 
Gabriel Hauge; special assistant for national 
security affairs, Robert Cutler; and a member 
of the Council of Economic Advisers. 

Because of the important bearing which 
foreign economic policy may have on national 
security policy or international financial pol- 
icy, Mr. Dodge was directed to establish “ap- 
propriate working relations” with the Na- 
tional Security Council and the National Ad- 
visory Council on International Monetary 
and Financial Problems. 

The second move, on December 16, was the 
appointment of Nelson A. Rockefeller, former 
Under Secretary of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, as special assistant 
to the President with particular responsibility 
for “advice and assistance in the development 
of increased understanding and cooperation 
among all peoples.” At the President's request, 


Mr. Rockefeller will attend meetings of the 
Cabinet, the National Sccurity Council, the 
Council on Foreign Economic Policy, and the 
Operations Coordinating Board. This last 
group is concerned primarily with “cold war” 
activities of the federal government. 


Staff Work for the President 


A number of changes have taken place in 
the internal organization of the White House 
staff under President Eisenhower. The most 
recent of these, the appointment of a secretary 
to the Cabinet, emphasizes the extent to which 
relationships within the staff group and be- 
tween the President and his Cabinet have 
become formalized. 

Under the present system, which has evolved 
by various stages, Maxwell M. Rabb, who has 
been designated secretary to the Cabinet, pre- 
pares an advance agenda in consultation with 
the President and the Assistant to the Presi- 
dent, Sherman Adams; arranges for the prepa- 
ration and distribution of staff papers relating 
to items on the agenda; keeps an account of 
decisions made at the Cabinet meetings; and 
follows up to be sure they are carried out. 
Special assistants for Cabinet coordination in 
the departments are responsible for seeing that 
material for Cabinet consideration is for- 
warded to the Cabinet secretariat and for re- 
porting to the secretariat on progress made on 
decisions of the Cabinet. 

President Eisenhower makes frequent use of 
Cabinet committees (whose membership may 
sometimes include non-Cabinet agency heads 
such as the chairman of the Atomic Energy 
Commission or the federal civil defense ad- 
ministrator) to develop policy recommenda. 
tions on matters requiring action, and Secre- 
tary Rabb also keeps track of these. 

The position of Assistant to the President 
has been listed in the United States Govern- 
ment Manual since 1947, but for the first time 
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the incumbent has been given administrative 
responsibility for the direction of the entire 
staff. 

Another new position is that of staff secre- 
tary. Col. Andrew J]. Goodpaster, who has oc- 
cupied this position since the death of Brig. 
General Paul T. Carroll last year, is respon- 
sible for coordinating clearances within the 
White House staff. His duties include the busi- 
ness management of the office and liaison with 
the secretary to the Cabinet. 

Since the organization of the White House 
staff and the relationships between the Presi- 
dent and his Cabinet are not governed by stat- 
ute there is nothing to prevent a succeeding 
President from changing this pattern in any 
way he sees fit, and students of the Presidency 
generally agree on the importance of leaving 
the chief executive complete flexibility in this 
respect. However, the present system moves in 
a direction which has been recommended by 
such interested observers as former Secretary 
of Defense Forrestal and a task force of the 
first Hoover Commission as one way of easing 
the tremendous burdens of the Presidency. 


Progress in Foreign Service Integration 
The State Department's Public Committee 


on Personnel met in Washington on October 
12-18 to evaluate the progress made in carrying 
out the recommendations of their report, pre- 
pared under the chairmanship of Henry M. 
Wriston, president of Brown University, which 
was released last June. This committee used 
the word “integration” to denote a single ad- 
ministrative system above certain levels for 
Foreign Service and departmental personnel. 

In a letter addressed to Secretary of State 
Dulles, the committee expressed general satis- 
faction with the progress that had been made 
and commended particularly the steps that had 
been taken to brief the personnel of the depart- 
ment and the Foreign Service on the new pro- 
gram and the reasons behind it. 

The committee noted that no action had 
been taken on their recommendation that the 
Foreign Service inspection activity be trans- 
ferred from the Bureau of Security and Con- 
sular Affairs, headed by Scott McLeod, and 
placed in the Office of the Under Secretary for 
Administration. They expressed the hope that 


the Secretary would review their reasons for 
making this recommendation and pointed out 
that “it is generally accepted in theory and 
practice that an inspection agency should re- 
port to the head of the organization or as near 
to the head as practicable.” 

Anticipating the expiration December 31, 
1954, Of the special legislative authorization 
for the position of Under Secretary for Ad- 
ministration, held since last June by Charles E. 
Saltzman, the committee urged prompt action 
in the selection of a properly qualified princi- 
pal administrative officer who could come “‘pre- 
pared to stay.” 

(President Eisenhower announced at his 
press conference on December 2, 1954, that 
Loy W. Henderson, a long-time career Foreign 
Service officer currently serving as U.S. Am- 
bassador to Iran, would take over Mr. Saltz- 
man's responsibilities on January 1, 1955, in 
connection with his appointment as Deputy 
Under Secretary. A later announcement re- 
vealed that the Secretary of State had trans- 
ferred authority over the inspection of U. S. 
missions abroad from Mr. McLeod to the new 
Deputy Under Secretary, effective December 
31) 1954-) 

Progress in strengthening the Foreign Serv- 
ice Institute was found to have been retarded 
by the inability of the department to find an 
appropriate director. However, the committee 
found that a start had been made in building 
up the training program of the institute 
through additions to the staff and to the cur- 
riculum. 

Concern was expressed over the fact that an 
abnormally low number of candidates had ap- 
peared for the most recent examination for 
junior foreign service officer posts and. that 
the integration program did not appear to be 
significantly increasing the size of the junior 
officer class. The committee recommended 
especially vigorous recruiting efforts in this 
area and noted with approval that plans were 
well advanced for requesting the separate 
legislation required for the establishment of 
a scholarship training program. 

A status report was issued by the depart- 
ment on December 1 on the number of de- 
partmental employees qualifying for the For- 
eign Service through lateral entry under the 
integration program. As of that date the 


Senate had confirmed 152 nominations of 
personnel examined under this program. An- 
other 204 candidates had successfully com- 
pleted their examinations, including the oral 
interview and physical examination; 144 had 
completed the oral interview but had not yet 
taken the physical examination; and the rec- 
ords of 389 candidates were still under review 
by the examining panels. 


Executive Reserve Programs 

A pilot program for maintaining a civilian 
reserve of executives to serve the federal gov- 
ernment in time of emergency was inaugu- 
rated by the Office of Defense Mobilization on 
December 1, 1954. An initial group of execu- 
tives from private industry and labor organi- 
zations reported in Washington under the 
terms of a three-way agreement signed by the 
government, the participating executives, and 
their employers which insures that the mem- 
bers of the reserve will be on call on a volun- 
tary basis for full-time assignment in ODM 
or its successor agency in the event of full mo- 
bilization. Members of the reserve will be ex- 
pected to attend one or two meetings a year, 
taking part in mobilization exercises designed 
to prepare them for their emergency posts, 
and to keep ODM advised of any change in 
their situation. 

Another type of reserve system has been op- 
erating for some time in the Business and De- 
fense Services Administration of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. In this agency, which is 
particularly concerned with industrial mobi- 
lization planning, businessmen serve six-month 
periods as operating officials in the BDSA’s in- 
dustry divisions, with career civil servants as 
their deputies to give continuity. 

A Special Committee on Manpower Policy 
established by the National Planning Associa- 
tion early in 1953 issued a report in June, 1954, 
making recommendations based on informa- 
tion then available about these two plans and 
other research on the subject. This report, 
Needed: A Civilian Reserve, may be secured 
from the NPA, 1606 New Hampshire Avenue, 
N. W., Washington g, D. C. Price, $1.00. 


Duplicate Personnel Files Discontinued 


A new Executive order, recommended by the 
Civil Service Commission, eliminates existing 
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unnecessary duplication in the maintenance of 
official personnel folders of federal civilian em- 
ployees. This order, No. 10561, signed by the 
President on September 13, 1954, designates 
the official personnel folders in government 
agencies for employees in the competitive serv- 
ice as records of the Civil Service Commission, 
and authorizes the commission to prescribe 
regulations governing the maintenance and 
transfer thereof. This enables the commission 
to discontinue maintenance of centrally kept 
records of personnel action forms which are 
also kept in agency files and will result in an- 
nual savings which the commission estimates 
will exceed $100,000. The discontinued records 
will be sent to the Federal Records Center at 
St. Louis where official personne! folders of em- 
ployees who have left the federal service are 
now deposited. 

The Civil Service Commission will continue 
to maintain examination, certification, investi- 
gation, and other existing records. The com- 
mission will also maintain, in lieu of the dis- 
continued folders, a locator file containing the 
name, date of birth, and employing agency of 
the majority of current federal workers. No 
evaluative or other materials now used by the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation and other in- 
vestigating agencies are contained in the dis- 
continued files, and all services presently pro- 
vided by the commission and other federal 
agencies will continue to be available to the 
bureau and other investigating agencies. 


Emergency Relocation Test 


A designated group of federal employees 
representing a cross section of the essential 
wartime functions of all federal government 
departments and agencies took part on Novem- 
ber 20 in a test of emergency relocation plans 
developed by the Office of Defense Mobiliza- 
tion to insure continuity of government func. 
tions in case of attack. Participating employees 
reported to assigned emergency headquarters 
outside Washington—some of them as far as 
200 miles away—and set up operations to solve 
problems of production, transportation, man- 
power, communications, housing, and finance 
which they might be expected to face during 
and after an attack. 

Employees with relocation assignments have 
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an additional responsibility not borne by other 
federal employees since, in an emergency, they 
must be ready at any time to proceed to their 
relocation posts regardless of personal hard- 
ship. Civil Defense identification cards and 
vehicle markers are being issued to these em- 
ployees to permit travel through areas under 
local traffic control after evacuation so that em- 
ployees may reach their relocation posts. 

All departments and agencies have been 
asked to develop measures which will insure 
continuation of executive direction in case of 
emergency. These measures include the desig- 
nation of successors to all key positions in each 
agency, as well as the predelegation of emer- 
gency authority to field establishments. Such 
authority will permit regional directors to 
carry on the essential functions of their agen- 
cies in the field if communications with Wash- 
ington should be disrupted. 

Another important phase of the program 
calls for the development by each agency of 
plans which would assure both the protection 
and the availability of vital records. 

The plan which the government is using is 
similar to that which ODM has recommended 
to industry throughout the nation. The De- 
partment of Commerce is working closely with 
industry in the development of plans to assure 
continuity of industry management and of ca- 
pacity essential to fulfill needs of the military 
and the civilian economy under mobilization 
conditions, The Departments of Defense, Agri- 
culture, and Interior and the Defense Trans- 
port Administration also are engaged, with 
ODM assistance as required, in informing 
those industries in their respective areas rela- 
tive to preattack planning. 


Office on Institutional Projects Abroad 


The American Council on Education has 
established an Office on Institutional Projects 
Abroad to facilitate more effective participa- 
tion by institutions and agencies concerned 
with higher education in programs of technical 
cooperation. An eight-member guiding com- 
mittee, headed by Chancellor Harvie Brans- 
comb of Vanderbilt University, will formulate 
policy and approve general plans and proce- 
dures for the office's operations which are be- 
ing financed by a three-year grant from the 
Ford Foundation. 


The office has published the first issue of a 
bulletin, Education and Foreign Operations, 
which will be distributed occasionally as events 
warrant. This issue states the objectives of the 
OIPA and describes in general terms the tech- 
nical cooperation programs of the Foreign Op- 
erations Administration and the contractual 
process through which U.S. institutions may 
participate in those programs. 

The activities of the new office will focus on 
three major areas: “(1) aid in development of 
contractual or other arrangements between 
educational institutions and sponsoring agen- 
cies and organizations; (2) effective operation 
of activities under these arrangements; and () 
general activities aimed at strengthening the 
contribution of technical cooperation pro- 
grams to the self-development of other coun- 
tries and the strengthening and enrichment of 
American higher education.” 

Copies of this and future issues of the bulle- 
tin are available free of charge on request from 
the American Council on Education, 1785 
Massachusetts Avenue, N.W., Washington 6, 
D.C, 


New College Recruiting Proposal 


The Civil Service Commission has recom- 
mended to the Interagency Advisory Commit- 
tee of top government personnel officials in 
Washington a new plan for examining and re- 
cruiting college-level applicants for positions 
in the federal civil service. 

Under present practice there are three dif- 
ferent examinations which are designed for 
college-level recruiting of liberal arts and so- 
cial science majors: (1) junior management as- 
sistant, for filling administrative positions in 
the departmental service; (2) junior profes- 
sional assistant, for filling technical positions 
in the departmental service; and (3) junior gov- 
ernment assistant, for filling positions in the 
field service only. 

This multiplicity of “J” examinations has 
confused the recruiting situation on college 
campuses and has aroused a good deal of criti- 
cism from educators who have objected to the 
duplication involved in the various applica- 
tions required. Additional dissatisfaction has 
stemmed from the fact that promotional efforts 
have tended to focus attention on the JMA at 


the expense of the field services, although 
ninety per cent of the positions in the federal 
service are located outside the Washington 
area. 

The new plan proposes that a single, con- 
tinuously open examination, designed to meet 
the requirements of both the field and the de- 
partmental service, should replace all of the 
other examinations except where need for spe- 
cial examinations is clearly indicated to meet 
temporary shortages in a technical field. In 
support of the recommended change, the point 
is made that college students represent a rela- 
tively homogeneous manpower resource in 
level of education, age, cultural patterns, intel- 
ligence, career aspirations, and availability for 
employment and that the variety of special ex- 
aminations is therefore unnecessary. The pro- 
posed examination would accomplish the same 
purpose by providing for an indication of spe- 
cial technical interest fields and a choice of one 
regional location in addition to the depart. 
mental service. 

It is not anticipated that the new plan will 
go into effect during this year, and the old-type 
JMA examination is being given as usual on a 
nationwide basis this year. The JPA examina- 
tion has not been announced on a nationwide 
basis for several years. 


FOA Police Training Program 


The Foreign Operations Administration 
and the International Association of Chiefs of 
Police have entered into an agreement to pro- 
vide training in the U. S. for 225, foreign police 
administrators and technicians during the 
next three years. 

The training project is part of FOA’s pro- 
gram of technical cooperation in this and other 
fields of public administration to help under- 
deveioped countries accomplish their eco- 
nomic development objectives. In some coun- 
tries improved police administration is neces- 
sary for the maintenance of law and order as a 
basic prerequisite to economic progress. In 
others, assistance is being requested on specific 
economic development problems, such as traf- 
fic control in congested areas. 

Under the terms of the agreement the IACP, 
working with FOA, assumes the major respon- 
sibility for making’ arrangements with aca- 
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demic institutions and U.S. police agencies for 
the specific training program, furnishing tech- 
nical literature, and supervising the period of 
study. 


Philippine Government Reorganization 


The Philippine Congress created on May 6, 
1954, a Survey and Reorganization Commis- 
sion with broad powers to propose regrouping, 
coordination, or consolidation of govern- 
mental organizations and functions and other 
steps necessary and desirable to effect economy 
and promote efhciency. The commission must 
complete its preliminary proposals by March 
15, 1955. If the President submits the reorgani- 
zation plan to Congress, it will take eflect upon 
approval or after thirty days, unless sooner 
disapproved. 

Several features of this Philippine approach 
to reorganization resemble that used in the 
United States in recent years, One is the use of 
a special commission and task forces to conduct 
studies and prepare proposals. Like both 
Hoover Commissions, the Philippine Commis- 
sion is composed of four presidential appoint- 
ees, four senators, and four representatives. 
The commissioner of the budget, Dominador 
R. Aytona, was elected chairman. This is a 
departure from the U.S. pattern. Another simi- 
larity is the delegation to the President of au- 
thority to submit plans which automatically 
go into effect unless disapproved by Congress 
within a limited period of time. 

However, there are several features of the re- 
organization machinery of the Philippines 
which give the President less authority to guide 
reorganizations than the President of the 
United States has. Whereas the U.S. President 
has a free hand to decide what provisions to 
include in any reorganization plan he sends to 
Congress, President Magsaysay, under the re- 
organization commission law, must either ac- 
cept or reject without change any plan sub- 
mitted to him by the commission. 

Rejection of a plan will be easier for the 
Philippine Congress than it is for the U.S. 
Congress. A reorganization plan submitted to 
the U.S. Congress can be turned down by ac- 
tion of either the Senate or the House of Rep- 
resentatives, but the resolution must be sup- 
ported by a majority of the authorized mem- 
bership, not just a majority of a quorum of 
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either house. In the Philippines, on the other 
hand, it will take only a simple majority of 
either chamber to block a presidential reor- 
ganization plan. 

The commission is receiving technical as- 
sistance from Louis J]. Kroeger and Associates 
under a contract supported by the U.S. Foreign 
Operations Administration and the Philippine 
Council for United States Aid. In addition to 
its own staff and contractor personnel, the 
commission is also making use of staff mem- 
bers of the Institute of Public Administration, 
University of the Philippines. 


Progress on Public Administration Study 
in American Republics 

All of the field work has been completed in 
connection with the survey of public adminis- 
tration in the American Republics being made 
by Public Administration Clearing House for 
the Organization of American States. (See Sum- 
mer, 1954, Review, p. 222.) John B. Blandford, 
Jr., PACH special representative in charge of 
this project, has visited all twenty of the Latin 
American Republics, interviewing public off- 
cials, field personnel of technical cooperation 
agencies, and others concerning probable fu- 
ture needs for technical services in public ad- 
ministration and the most practical means of 
supplying those needs. Mr. Blandford made an 
interim report at the hemispheric economic 
conference in Rio de Janeiro last November. 
PACH expects to submit a final report to the 
Inter-American Economic and Social Council 
in May, 1955. 

PACH is supplementing the field work with 
a program of research and other projects. Spe- 
cial conferences have been held with U.S. ex- 
perts on Latin America assembled at the an- 
nual meeting of the American Political Science 
Association in Chicago in September, 1954, 
and with municipal officials and experts from 
Latin America at the Inter-American Congress 
of Municipalities in San Juan, Puerto Rico, in 
December, 1954. 

Also in connection with this study, PACH is 
cooperating with the Library of Congress in a 
preliminary survey and analysis of the Latin 
American public administration literature. 
This project, which is being carried out by the 
staff of the Library's Hispanic Foundation un- 
der the direction of Howard F. Cline, will take 


as its point of departure a comprehensive 
Bibliography on Public Administration in 
Latin America recently published by the Pan 
American Union (Bibliographic Series No. 43, 


$0.75). 


Study of New York City Statistical Serv- 
ices 

At the invitation of Mayor Robert F. Wag- 
ner, the Russell Sage Foundation is sponsoring 
a study of the statistical needs and activities of 
New York City. 

The plan for the studies, which was jointly 
developed by City Administrator Luther Gu- 
lick and the New York Area Chapter of the 
American Statistical Association, contemplates 
a series similar in nature and purpose to the 
studies of statistical work of the various de- 
partments of the federal government made in 
1933 and 1934 by the Committee on Govern- 
mental Statistics and Information Services, 
with the sponsorship and cooperation of the 
American Statistical Association and the Social 
Science Research Council. 

It is anticipated that the studies will consti- 
tute a valuable supplement to the recent may- 
or’s management survey and that, as a result 
of the project, material will be developed 
which will be of use in the administration of 
other cities. 

A seven-member advisory committee, ap- 
pointed by the foundation, is responsible for 
general oversight and control of the series of 
studies and for the selection and direction of 
the staff. Chairman of this committee is John 
A. Krout, provost of Columbia University. 
Other members are: Robert E. Johnson, econ- 
omist and actuary, Western Electric Company; 
Daniel G. Tenney, Jr., of Milbank, Tweed, 
Hope and Hadley; Lazare Teper, director of 
research, International Ladies Garment Work- 
ers Union; Ralph J. Watkins, director of re- 
search, Dun and Bradstreet, Inc.; Samuel S. 
Wilks, professor of mathematics, Princeton 
University; and Ralph G. Hurlin, secretary 
and assistant treasurer, Russell Sage Founda- 
tion. 

Director of research for the series of studies 
is Allen D. Manvel, who has been granted a 
leave of absence by the U.S. Census Bureau 
from his position as chief of its Governments 
Division to take on this assignment. The statis- 


tical research staff is located in the offices of the 
city administrator and is working in close co- 
operation with his staff. 


Education for Municipal Administration 


Ten graduate students from Cornell Uni- 
versity, Ithaca, N. Y., prepared last year’s an- 
nual report for Cortland, N. Y., as part of a 
course planned by their municipal administra- 
tion faculty in the School of Business and Pub- 
lic Administration. The students worked as a 
staff for the mayor of Cortland in preparing a 
32-page booklet which summarizes year-round 
activities of the city departments. The descrip- 
tive text is supplemented by maps, photo- 
graphs, and charts. 

The project was part of a two-year program 
during which architecture students are sched- 
uled to prepare a master plan for Cortland and 
business and public administration students 
are scheduled to formulate a capital budget to 
supplement the plan. During the previous 
year, students in the same course planned an 
annual report for their university's home city 
of Ithaca. 


British West Indies Training Conference 


A conference for officials of the British West 
Indies dealing with problems of teaching and 
training administrators for government and 
business will be sponsored by the Extra-Mural 
Department of the University College of the 
British West Indies in April, 1955. Its purpose 
will be to guide the University College in de- 
veloping its program throughout the islands. 
With the financial assistance of the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York and upon the advice 
of the Colonial Office of the U.K., an advisory 
committee representing the civil service, in- 
dustry, and the University College has been 
set up to make plans. Invitations have been 
sent to seven governments in the British Carib- 
bean and to key industries like sugar, oil, and 
bauxite. Consultants to the conference will in- 
clude: Paul Herzog, Harvard University; 
James Perkins, Carnegie Corporation; Noel 
Hall, United Kingdom Administrative Staff 
College; Andrew Hammond, a Colonial Office 
official formerly in charge of educational work 
in Jamaica; and Pedro Mufioz Amato, dean of 
social sciences, University of Puerto Rico. Fur- 
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ther information about the conference can be 
secured from Philip Sherlock, vice-principal 
of University College, Kingston, Jamaica. 


U.K. Course on Taxation 


A short special course in tax administration 
has been arranged by the British Council, a 
quasigovernmental body which is concerned 
with training and the exchange of information 
within the Commonwealth. The course has 
been developed in cooperation with the taxing 
and rating authorities of the government in an 
effort to deal in more orderly fashion with the 
numerous individual applications for training 
which are made every year to these authorities 
and to provide guided study in a complicated 
field. 

Candidates for the course must be qualified 
as officials of some experience whose duties in- 
clude the central direction of revenue services 
or responsibility for assessing or collecting 
taxes, or who are concerned with the adminis 
tration and inspection of such services. 

Twenty-one officials from fourteen countries 
participated in the first course which took 
place in London September 1—-December 20, 
1954. Most of these participants were spon- 
sored by their governments, either directly or 
through the agency of the Colombo Plan or 
United Nations fellowships organizations. 

The first two weeks of the course were de- 
voted to an introductory survey of the machin- 
ery of government, followed by four weeks of 
lectures, tutorials, and reading with more spe- 
cific emphasis on the administration and col- 
lection of central and local government reve- 
nue. Members of the course were then divided 
into groups and attached, according to their 
specialty, to the Board of Inland Revenue, the 
Department of Customs and Excise, or local 
government bodies. During the final three 
weeks of the course the group met together 
again for discussion and the preparation of 
reports. 


Educational Leave for Public Employees 

A new policy has been adopted by the state 
of Connecticut granting educational leave to 
public employees of demonstrated ability for 
one or more years of leave with full pay to take 
technical or professional courses designed to 
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help them in their state work. Employees are 
eligible for this special leave if they have 
worked for the state for at least two years. They 
must promise to return to state employment 
for at least two more years after completing 
their courses and are required to pay their own 
tuition and other educational fees. 

The new policy also permits educational 
leaves of absence without pay during which 
employees will have their seniority and other 
job benefits guaranteed, providing they also 
pledge to return to state service for at least two 
years after their schooling. 

This practice is not so common in govern- 
ment as in industry, because government agen- 
cies need authorization from the legislature to 
carry on such programs and such authorization 
has not been widely granted. A number of 
federal agencies have legislative authority to 
use nongovernmental facilities for training 
their emplovees. These acts provide that em- 
ployees remain on the payroll while attending 
school and also provide for the payment of 
tuition. 


Municipal Broadcasting Survey 


At the request of its German member or- 
ganization, the secretariat of the International 
Union of Local Authorities has collected in- 
formation from its members on the use munici- 
palities make of the radio and television for 
transmitting news about municipal events and 
improving citizen understanding of local gov- 
ernment affairs. 

Replies received indicate that most radio 
networks in Europe are state owned and con- 
trolled, which makes municipal broadcasts—of 
interest to a limited group of listeners—un- 
likely. Where regional transmitters exist, as in 
Holland, Belgium, France, Norway, Portugal, 
and Switzerland, their time is to a large extent 
taken up by relays of national network pro- 
grams. However, limited time is occasionally 
made available for local features. Special men- 
tion should be made of a regular series of talks 
on one of the national networks of the French 
radio which are organized by the Association 
of French Mayors. 

Mishima City, Japan, has a small ultra-short 
wave wireless station in the city office which op- 
erates for about an hour daily relaying broad- 


casts to various parts of the city. The Japanese 
example bears a close relationship to the sys- 
tem of cable relay of radio transmissions found 
in some European countries. These cable relay 
systems may be privately controlled, as in Bel- 
gium or Great Britain; or state controlled, as 
in the Netherlands and Austria; or run partly 
by the state and partly by free enterprise, as in 
Switzerland. 

Canada’s radio system is a mixture of state 
control and private enterprise. A public cor- 
poration, the Canadian Broadcasting System, 
operates an extensive network of transmitters. 
Private stations operate side by side with the 
transmitters, and local stations of both types 
make facilities available to mayors in times of 
emergency. Local news broadcasts cover mu- 
nicipal topics in much the same way as a local 
newspaper does and some local broadcasting 
stations devote special weekly or monthly 
broadcasts to municipal affairs, making time 
available to the mayor and council for them to 
use as they wish. 

The U.S. makes the widest use of radio for 
municipal broadcasting and in several cities re- 
ports to the citizens are also made by television. 
More than forty cities in the U.S. make use of 
one or both of these mediums, and four cities 
—New York, Dallas, Jacksonville, and St. Pe- 
tersburg—were reported as owning their sta- 
tions. The customary pattern for municipal 
programs is fifteen minutes weekly; most cities 
have early evening or weekend time. Most of 
the programs are prepared discussions on 
major municipal issues. Council meetings—in 
summary or rebroadcast from tape recordings 
~—are regularly broadcast in a number of cities. 
Occasionally questions from citizens are so- 
licited for reply on succeeding broadcasts. 


New York City Budget 


New York City's proposed budget for 195,4- 
55 is the largest governmental budget in the 
U.S., except for that of the federal government. 
The nearest rival for second place is California 
whose budget is about $17 millions less than 
the New York City figure. The 1,969 pages of 
the New York City document set forth pro- 
posals for spending $1,595,474,633.01. The vol- 
ume is five inches thick and weighs approxi- 
mately twenty-two pounds. 
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Career Service in Denver 


The city-county government of Denver, 
Colorado, now has a formal career service sys- 
tem. A charter amendment which took effect 
Dec. 1, 1954, covers about 4,500 employees. 
Employees in independent agencies will be ex- 
cepted. Firemen and policemen are not affected 
because they already had their own civil serv- 
ice program. 

With the passage of the amendment, Denver 
became one of the estimated 400 U.S. cities of 
more than 10,000 population to have full civil 
service systems. Approximately 400 other cities 
in that population class have systems that cover 
a select group, such as firemen and policemen, 
which means that altogether about two-thirds 
of all U.S. cities of more than 10,000 popula- 
tion have some kind of civil service system. 

The Denver amendment provides for a five- 
member unpaid board of citizens, appointed 
by the mayor, to issue rules, set policies, and 
hear appeals. A full-time personnel director 
and staff will be employed. The charter calls 
for an annual appropriation by the board of 
councilmen of not less than 1 per cent of the 


total expenditures for personal services in the ~ 


career service. It also calls for enactment by 
city council ordinance of a classification and 
pay plan after recommendations have been 
made by the Career Service Authority. Work- 
ers who were with the city before adoption of 
the amendment do not have to take tests to 
qualify for the jobs they now hold, under the 
terms of the amendment. They can be dis- 
missed only for cause, which includes the good 
of the service. 


Medical Examinations for Public Em- 
ployees 

A report on the health program of the city 
and county of San Diego, California, indicates 
that it is just as important for employers to 
set medical standards for hiring as it is to re- 
quire applicants to have certain training and 
experience before they get a job. The medical 
programs of both the city and the county have 
become self-supporting since the adoption of 
medical tests as a prerequisite to employment. 

Savings through reduction of absences be- 
cause of illness have more than offset the ex- 


pense of operating the program. Absences on 
account of illness in the city have been cut 
from an annual average rate of 11 days in 1947 
to the present yearly average of 4.5 days, and 
the medical examinations, coupled with a 
safety program, have been credited in San 
Diego with lowering the local workmen's com- 
pensation rate from 88 per cent in 1947 to 68 
per cent. 

The report, by Lew Fay and Gordon W. 
Peterson, titled Medical Examinations for 
Public Employees, is Personnel Report No. 
545 of the Civil Service Assembly, 1913 East 
Goth Street, Chicago 37, Illinois. 49 pp. $2.00. 


Sales Ratio Study Guide for Assessors 


The Federation of Tax Administrators has 
published a Guide for Assessment-Sales Ratio 
Studies which is designed to help tax officials 
relate assessments to the upswing in real estate 
prices which has taken place during the post- 
war period. 

While collections from income and excise 
taxes have responded automatically to na- 
tional economic expansion, the growth in the 
property tax base can be reflected in tax col- 
lections only through a revision in assessment 
levels. These valuations have failed to keep 
pace with the rise in national wealth, even 
though most local governments continue to de- 
pend on the property tax as their principal 
source of revenue. 

A sales ratio study involves a comparison of 
the price of property sold with the assessed val- 
uation of such property. The ratio so derived 
may then be applied for statewide equaliza- 
tion purposes and to insure that all taxpayers 
are assessed the same proportion of the value 
of their property. 

The Guide reviews each step in the sales ra- 
tio analysis from the initial planning of the 
study to the publication of its findings. Chap- 
ters deal with the period covered in the anal- 
ysis, selection of sales, recording of assessed 
valuations, Classification of property, editing 
of data, and statistical analysis. 

The report is the work of the Committee on 
Sales Ratio Data of the National Association 
of Tax Administrators. It is available from the 
Federation of Tax Administrators, 1913 East 
Goth Street, Chicago 37, Illinois. 69 pp. $2.50. 
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Homestead Plan for Long-Term Patients 


New York City is making a survey of long- 
term patients in its city hospitals to find out 
how many of them could be moved to “home- 
steads,” where they could get rehabilitation in 
more pleasant surroundings and at less cost. 

The city will take a sample of one-fifth of the 
15,000 patients who do not have mental ill- 
nesses and are not tubercular or maternity 
cases. From that sample, an estimate will be 
made of the number of patients who would 
benefit from therapeutic recreation and ac- 
tivity. 

The cost of care in a “homestead” would be 
about $4 a day, as compared with $20 a day in 
the city’s general hospitals. Thus, the saving to 
the city if 1,000 out of the 15,000 patients quali- 
fied for transfer has been estimated at more 
than $5 million a year. 

Two old city hospitals, scheduled for re- 
placement in two years, would be converted 
into use as “homesteads.” They would not have 
regular doctors or nurses assigned to their 
staffs but would be located near hospitals in 
case patients had heart attacks or other sudden 
illnesses. 


United Nations Institute of Public Ad- 
ministration, Cairo 

The Egyptian government, with the assist- 
ance of the United Nations, is setting up an 
Institute of Public Administration in Cairo. 
Plans for the institute were prepared by C. Tar- 
ras Sallfors, director-general of the Organiza- 
tion Commission of the Swedish Ministry of 
Finance, who was sent to Cairo during the sum- 
mer and early fall of 1954 by the Public Ad- 
ministration Division of the UN Technical As- 
sistance Administration, at the request of the 
Egyptian government. 

The new institute will be similar to the UN 
institutes established previously in Turkey and 
Brazil. An interesting variation from them, 
however, is that the Egyptian institute will be 
nominally attached to the Civil Service Com- 
mission of Egypt. 

Ahmed Zaki, director-general in charge of 
recruitment and training in the Civil Service 
Commission of Egypt, is the director-general 
of the Institute. Walter Sharp of Yale Univer- 
sity is the co-director for the first year of opera- 


tion and will also teach public administration. 

The institute will be governed by a board of 
directors consisting of the president and vice- 
president of the Egyptian Civil Service Com- 
mission and the director-general and co-direc- 
tor of the institute. Others may be added at a 
later stage. 

The UN will provide teaching staff in the 
following subjects for the first year of opera- 
tion: organization and methods; personnel ad- 
ministration; financial administration; tax and 
revenue administration. The Egyptian govern- 
ment will provide professors and lecturers for 
courses relating to Egyptian problems and con- 
ditions and assistants, researchers, interpreters, 
and translators. Within five years the number 
of UN experts will be progressively reduced to 
three. 


U.K. Conference on African Administra- 
tion 

About 160 people, including officers from all 
the African territories with which the British 
Colonial Office is associated, attended the sixth 
summer conference on African administration 
at King’s College, Cambridge, August 23-Sep- 
tember 4, 1954. Ministers, legislative council- 
lors, and nonofficial leaders from these terri- 
tories were present, together with representa- 
tives from the U.S., France, Belgium, the 
Netherlands, and Portugal. The conference 
discussed the administrative problems in 
Africa created by industrial development and 
the growth of towns, with primary attention 
to the problems of officers serving in the field. 


United Nations Library 


As part of the Secretary-General’s recently 
announced reorganization plans, the United 
Nations Library has been made a part of the 
Department of Conference Services of the UN 
Secretariat, but with a separate budget which 
is submitted to both the Advisory Committee 
on Administrative and Budgetary Questions 
and the General Assembly's Fifth Committee. 
Previously it had been attached as an inde- 
pendent unit to the Executive Office of the Sec- 
retary-General and communicated directly 
with the Personnel and Budget Bureaus. 

The organizational structure of the UN Li- 
brary includes the Director's Office, the Refer- 
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ence and Documentation Section, and the 
Processing Section. There are three depart- 
mental branch libraries within the substantive 
departments of the UN which play a vital part 
in the research activities of the departments 
they serve. Although they are physically lo- 
cated in the departments, they are integral 
parts of the UN Library. They are the library 
of the Department of Economic and Social Af- 
fairs, the library of the Department of Trustee- 
ship and Information from Non-Self-Govern- 
ing Territories, and the library which serves 
the Legal Department and the Department of 
Political and Security Council Affairs. 

The staff of the library is recruited interna- 
tionally and an effort is made to balance the 
professional personnel among member coun- 
tries, in conformance with secretariat policy. 
Principal qualifications sought are facility in 
languages, knowledge of English, familiarity 
with regional bibliography, good librarian- 
ship, freedom from prejudices, concept of UN 
ideals, and the ability to work with people of 
varied races and nationalities. 

The UN Library at headquarters has a col- 
lection of about 185,000 volumes, 45,000 maps, 
2,750 reels of microfilms, and a fluctuating col- 
lection of fugitive materials. It has a staff of 
85, representing over 20 member nations, with 
facilities in more than go languages. In ac 
cordance with the library policy adopted by 
the General Assembly in December, 1949, em- 
phasis is on “service and immediate usefulness, 
not on accumulation and preservation.” The 
principal subjects covered are general refer- 
ence works (including authoritative diction- 
aries and encyclopedias in all languages), po- 
litical science, law, trust and non-self-govern- 
ing territories, economics, transport and com- 
munications, social problems, and geography. 
The greatest strength of the library is in its 
holdings of official publications of govern- 
ments, of the UN and the UN specialized agen- 
cies (UNESCO, ILO, etc.), and of the League 
of Nations. 

The library exists to serve the delegations 
and the secretariat, but it extends its services 
also to the specialized agencies, accredited rep- 
resentatives of mass mediums of communica- 
tion and of affliated nongovernmental organi- 
zations and, by special arrangement, to uni- 
versity and college teachers, Ph.D. candidates, 


and other scholars and research workers who 
require access to the full documentation of the 
UN, the specialized agencies, or the League of 
Nations. 

Rubens Borba de Moraes of Brazil is the di- 
rector of the UN Library. He was formerly di- 
rector, UN Information Center in Paris; direc- 
tor, Biblioteca Municipal, Sio Paulo, Brazil; 
and director general, Biblioteca Nacional, Rio 
de Janeiro. He has written, edited, and trans- 
lated bibliographical and historical works. 


Inter-American Congress of Municipal- 
ities 

The Vth Inter-American Congress of Mu- 
nicipalities met in San Juan, Puerto Rico, De- 
cember 2-7, 1954. The basic papers on the four 
principal topics were presented by the Puerto 
Rican rapporteurs as follows; Ramén Torres 
Braschi, director, Office of Personnel, Insular 
Government, “Human Relations between the 
Municipal Government and Its Personnel”; 
Arturo Morales Carrién, assistant secretary of 
state, Insular Government, “Human Relations 
between the Municipal Government and Its 
Citizens”; Pedro Mufioz Amato, dean, Faculty 
of Social Sciences, University of Puerto Rico, 
“Good Municipal Administration as Stimu- 
lant for Greater Autonomy”; and Rafael Picd, 
president, Puerto Rican Planning Board, “Mu- 
nicipal Redevelopment.” 

Among the other papers presented were 
those by Anatole E. Solow, chief, Division of 
Housing and Planning, Pan American Union, 
and James W. Follin, director, Division of 
Slum Clearance and Urban Redevelopment, 
Housing and Home Finance Agency, both re- 
lating to the last topic. There was also a series 
of papers on each one of the topics, submitted 
by the delegation from Uruguay. 

Seventeen countries were represented by 
delegations in attendance and the Canadian 
members, who could not be present, sent a 
message. The largest delegations from outside 
Puerto Rico were those from the United States 
and Brazil. Over 60 U. S. and 40 Brazilian 
mayors, Officials, and municipal experts at 
tended. The Brazilian National Association of 
Municipalities recently held its II Ird Congress, 
which over 3,000 people attended, and is rap- 
idly becoming the largest and most vital mu- 
nicipal association in Latin America. 
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The city manager of the capital city of San 
Juan de Puerto Rico, Dofia Felisa Rincén de 
Gautier, was elected president of the Inter- 
American Municipal Organization, and the 
mayor of Panama City (where the next con- 
gress will be held in February, 1956), Miguel A. 
Ordojiez, was elected vice-president. Carlos M. 
Moran was reelected secretary-general with 
headquarters in Havana. 


ITAS Round Table, 1955 


A round table of the International Institute 
of Administrative Sciences will be held in Ox- 
ford, England, July 10-16, 1955, with the Royal 
Institute of Public Administration as host. The 
institute’s round tables are basically meetings 
of the standing committees of the institute, de- 
voted not only to institute affairs but to sci- 
entific discussions. Topics already selected for 
next summer are “Common Elements in the 
Management of Business and Public Institu- 
tions” and “Increased Efficiency of State Eco- 
nomic Enterprises.” A round table at The 
Hague in 1954 was attended by 139 officials 
and scholars from 39 countries and 7 interna- 


tional organizations. Further information 
about the Oxford round table can be obtained 
from Herbert Emmerich, chairman, U.S. Sec- 
tion, IIAS, 1313 East 6oth Street, Chicago 37, 
Illinois. 


IPSA Congress, 1955 


The International Political Science Associa- 
tion will hold its next Congress in Stockholm, 
Sweden, August 21-28, 1954. The themes of 
the discussions will be: government of great 
cities; small and large states in international 
organizations; bureaucracy and comparative 
government; role of party systems in democ- 
racy; role of public opinion polls in the study 
of political parties; relations between social 
classes and political parties; and political im- 
plications of development programs. The sec- 
retary-general of the congress is Nils Andren, 
dean, International Graduate School for Eng- 
lish Speaking People at the University of 
Stockholm. Correspondence to the secretariat 
should be addressed to: IPSA Stockholm Con- 
gress 1955, Drottninggatan 120, Stockholm, 
Sweden. 


PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


John M. Pfiffner, Univer of Southern California; 
and BR. Vance Presthus, Michigan State College 


Adopted in more than 50 colleges and uni 
versities, this comprehensive Third Edition 
offers a realistic appraisal of public adminis- 
tration in America. Relates formal organi 
zation and the routines of public adminis 
tration to informal organization and the 
functioning of administrators. 


Accenting the human side of organization 
and management it sheds light on the na 
ture of group action, individual motivation 
and Ay Throughout, public ad 
ministration is seen as part of a larger so 
cial process which inc belles legislatures, pres 
sure groups, and the separation of powers. 


626 pp. 


FEDERAL ADMINISTRATIVE 
LAW 
Rinchart John Swenson, New York University 


Thorough study of the growth, nature, and 
control of administrative action in the 
United States. Emphasizing the various 
forms of administration and the means of 
their enforcement, the book analyzes the de- 
velopment of the administrative process 
and shows the need for formalizing admin- 
istrative action into a coherent body of law 


supervised by — courts of limited juris 


diction. Consideration is given to the re 
view of administrative action by the regular 
courts and the role of Congress in control- 
ling administration. 376 pp 


JUDICIAL LEGISLATION 
Fred V. Cahill, Jr., University of Massachusetts 


A study in American legal theory which an 
alyzes modern developments in jurispru- 
dence and examines arguments for modify 
ing the lawmaking function of judges, par 
ticularly in the light of significant decisions 
of the Supreme Court. 


Discusses these decisions in terms of effect 
upon social legislation, and civil liberties. 
Presents a balanced survey of legal theory 
from Holmes to Frankfurter, illustrating the 
increasing shift from rigid, literal interpre- 
tations to a flexible, realistic application of 
the law 164 pp. 


The Ronald Press Company 
15 E. 26th St., New York 10, N. Y. 
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The Inter-University Case Program 


in cooperation with The University of Alabama Press 


ANNOUNCES 


an Individual Subscription to its series of case studies in Public Administration and Policy 
Formation. Subscribers will receive one copy of each case published during the period of 
their subscriptions. The annual cost of the subscription is $3.50. Orders should be addressed 
to the University of Alabama Press, University, Alabama. 


The Inter-University Case Program was organized to stimulate the use and writing of case 
studies as aids to the teaching and practice of public administration and policy formation. 
By encouraging the — and distribution of case studies on decision fling by adminis- 
trators at various levels of government, the Inter-University Case Program aims 


® to enlarge the existing basis for realistic generalizations about administrative organization 
and behavior 


® to explore the manner in which the insights developed by the various social sciences and 
disciplines can be marshalled in administrative policy making 

® to make generally available a body of varied case materials useful for teaching purposes, for 
scholarly inquiry, and for analysis by practitioners in the field of public administration 


® to secure widespread acceptance of the case study technique as a scholarly tool of research 
and reporting for use in theses, dissertations, and learned articles. 


og case studies have already been published, and can be ordered separately from 
the University of Alabama Press. Published titles include: 

© The Foreign Service Act of 1946, by Harold Stein 

© The Kings River Project, by Arthur Maass 

® The Cambridge City Manager, by Frank Abbott 

®@ The Transfer of the Children’s Bureau, by E. Drexel Godfrey 

® The Battle of Blue Earth County, by Paul YIvisaker 

© The Van Waters Case, by Thomas Eliot 


Cases in process include: 


® The Army Flies the Mails, by Paul Tillett 
® Bowaters Plant Location in the Tennessee Valley, by Roscoe Martin 


@ International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers Local 35 v. Connecticut Commission on 
Civil Rights, by Francis Rourke 


® Arkansas-White-Red Upstream-Downstream Flood Control Controversy, by Irving Fox and 
Isobel Picken 


Reorganization of Philadelphia General Hospital, by Mariana Robinson 
Civil Defense of Trafford Park (England), by J. W. Grove 


Address Inquiries and Proposals to 


THE INTER-UNIVERSITY CASE PROGRAM 
45 East 65th Street New York City 21 


Address Orders to 


THE UNIVERSITY OF ALABAMA PRESS 
Drawer 2877 University, Alabama 
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